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I DREAM’D A DREAM. 





BY W. W. M. 





i dream'd a dream of an old, old love, 
And sweet was that dream to me, 

for it brought me the time of my early prime, 
And life as it used to be, 

We walk’d once more to the trysting-place, 
*Neath the blue of the summer skies, 

In the ways of my dream, by the old will-stream, 
With the light of young love In our eyes ; 

\nd again, In the dark pine woods we stray*d, 
Away from the noontide heat, 

Where only the thrush broke the silent hush, 
As [lay at my darling’s feet ! 


i dream‘d a dream of an old, old love, 
And sweet was that dream of bliss, 

For it brought me a hand from the spirit-land, 
And the touch of the spirit kiss. 

A sense of happiness pure and strange 
Asa dove on my bosom lay ; 

With the breath of a wing, with an odor of Spring, 
My sorrow had pass’d away. 

So, | kuow iny old love as an angel lives 
Beyond where the pale stars shine ; 

That she came from above on a mission of love, 
Yo bring peace to this soul of mine. 


ARDEN COURT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘LADY MARGERIE.”’ 

ASPER, my boy two gentlemen are in 
») the parlor. Dr. Vernon told me to call 
,ou down—they want to see you,” said 
Lewis Delany, on entering the room of one 
of his compeers at Harrow on a fine Sum- 
mer afternoon. 

The youth addressed, ahandsome, manly 
lad of sixteen years, tossed his book on the 
floor, sprang to his feet, gave a glance in the 
mirror, and after adjusting his collar, and 
running his fingers through his hair, left 
the room, 

‘‘Who the deuce can they be?’’ he mur- 
inured, as he bounded down the staircase. 
He opened the door of thesitting-room with 
« flush of anxiety. His whole life had been 
sufficiently mysterious to justify a more 
than common interest in any fresh event. 

















CHAPTER VI. 


Jasper Talbot was indeed a lonely waifon | 


the world’s stand, so far as relatives or 
blood relations were concerned. All 
that he knew of himself was that he was 
the ward of a gentleman who had been 
abroad nearly ever since his own entrance 
at Harrow, and that both this gentleman 
und the woman whom he considered as his 
nurse were strictly reticent as to any of 
the details of his birth or history. 

The first face that met his eyes on entering 
the room deepened the crimson on his 
bronze cheeks. A tall, dark-eyed man of 
about thirty-five advanced to meet him with 
outstretched hands. 

“Well, Jasper, my lad, how are you?’’ he 
said. 

“Mr. Fleming!’ exclaimed Jasper, his 
tue brightening with surprise and delight. 
“What brings you here? I thought you 
were in Italy.”’ 

A strange, cynical smile came over Hugh 
Fleming’s features as he replied, “I arrived 
only last week, Jasper, so I have lost no 
time in coming to you. Permit me to intro- 
‘luce you to one of my most intimate 
friends—indeed relatives. I have told him 


“0 much about you that his interest it quite | 


fatherly. Glanville, thisismy ward, Jasper 
Talbot. Jasper, this is my cousin, Mr. 
‘lanville, Come, give him your hand.” 
Jasper obeyed, and Mr. Glanville met the 
outstretched hand with one that trembled, 
and the color in his face changed as he 
\ttered some common-place, half-inaudible 
words of greeting. Then he retired again 
‘othe window, though from time to time 
Jasper caught the earnest glance of his eyes, 
which somehow seemed strangely familiar 
“ him. For a minute he tried to recall 
whether he had ever met that face before. 
Oonfused memories seemed to rush on his 
brain; but he wuld only believe they were 


| phantasms which the sight of his guardian 


| conjured up. Starting suddenly he again | 


turned to Hugh Fleming. 
| “Then you have not been long in Eng- 
land, sir?’’ said he. 

“No, only a few days,’’ was the reply. 
“Business kept me in Southampton, and 
then I ran down to the West of England ; 
and asgoon as I could snatch a day I came 
here to give you a surprise. But I should 


| scarcely have known you. You have grown 


such a tall, manly fellow, I should take you 
for eighteen at least.’’ 








“I am seventeen, sir,” he replied; ‘at 
least, I believe so.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Fleming, “three yoars 
have changed you wonderfully. Three 
more will make a man of you. Glanville,” 
he said, suddenly turning to the gentleman, 
who was still standing at the window, with 
a look of quick intelligence, “I think you've 
got ason about this young man’s age. Is 
he at all like this fine fellow here ?”’ 

Reginald Glanville’s face paled. An al- 
most imploring look glanced from his eyes 
as they turned from Hugh to Jasper. Then 
he replied in a firm, low voice, “I think he 
would ‘have been, Fleming; but, as you 
know, I lost him long since.” 

Hugh bowed his head. Jasper looked 
sympathizingly on the working features of 
the stranger, and he turned to his guardian. 
. “They do take me to be full eighteen, sir ; 
but, according to your data, I can only be a 
year less,”’ he said, questioningly. 

Indeed, the tall, well-knit form, the open, 
merry face and intellectual forehead, with 
his frank manliness of deportment, gave at 
least two years to Jasper’s apparent age. 

“Well, Jasper,”’ resumed Mr. Fleming, 
“IT suppose that you are about through your 
course here, are you not? I think your last 
letter reached me in Paris, and you said you 
were nearly head of the school.”’ 

“Yes, sir, I have been captain these six 
months,’’ replied Jasper. ‘I can of course 





remain another term or another year if you 
wish it; but most of the head division of the 
sixth form leave this vacation, and I think 
I would rather leave with them. I thought 


when term was up I had better matriculate | 


at Cambridge; I am anxious to get for- 
ward, sir, as you say I must depend on my- 
self.’ 

“Vevy right,” said Mr. Fleming. “If 
you think you can pass the examination, go 
by all means. You are tired of school, [ 
dare say. You certainly seein fit for college, 
though a year too young, according to all 
rules. You seem anxious to see life, and 
you'll see plenty of it at Cambridge. Well, 
you shall go at the Autumn term. 
begin early. 
Glanville ?’’ 

“Oh yes, you know we generally agree,”’ 
replied Glanville, with a quick, short laugh. 
“Let your charge see life by all reans. 
College life, and in a town like Cambridge, 
is a good school for youth.” 

Jasper looked at the speaker. He Coubted 
whether the latter words were uttered in 
good faith, or with a covert meaning; but 
he read nothing on his impassive face. 

“T have not seen tho term bills for this 
half year, Jasper,’’ said Mr. Fleming. ‘Let 
me see how your own cash matters stand. 
I must set all straight after my long absence 
from home.”’ 

‘Thank you, sir, I will fetch them in a 
minute,” said Jasper. ‘‘The are rather more 
than the last; but as a fellow gets higher, 
he is expected to spend more. I don't 
think I’ve been ¢xtravagant, at least not 
more than I could help.’’ 

“J sha’n’t be very hard, my lad,’’ said Mr, 
Fleming, smilingly. “I have been young 
myself. 
not much time to spare.’’ 

Jasper sprang from the root, and 





bounded lightly up the stairs. Lewis De- 
lany was still there. 
“J’m in luck,” cried Jasper. “Such 


Better ! 
Don’t you agree with me, | 


But come, make haste; we have | 


luck! My guardian has consented. I'm 
to go to Cambridge with the rest of you fel- 
| lows. He wants to see the bills, and will 
| come out handsomely, I can see. There, 

where the deuce are they?” he sald rum- 
| maging away in the depths ofa trunk, dis- 

placing every article in his haste. “A fellow 

can find nothing when he’s in a hurry. 
| There—all right—got them now !” he crted, 
springing to his feet. 

“Stop a moment, Jasper,’ said his coim- 
panion. ‘Put in a word about going homo 
with me this vacation. We'll have such 
capital fun! Eleanor Norton, my cousin, 
you know, a splendid girl, will be with us, 
and her brother Robert. He's a great friend 
of my brother Frank's, and Eleonor always 
comes to spend hersummer vacations at our 
place. They're orphans. And such games 
we have; picnics, riding, fishing, dancing. 
Don’t forget to arrange it, Jasper, I say, 
which of the gentleman is your gtardian? 
the shorter? You look likehim. Just got 
his hair and eyes.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Jasper, pausing, 
as he turned the door-handle, “I have no 
living relative that J know of. That gentle- 
man was a stranger to mo till to-day, when 
he accompanicod my guardian here. Mr. 
Fleming, the other one, is my guardian— 
black eyes and hair—looks like a toreigner 
just returned from a long tour on the Conti- 
| nent. He adopted me, I believe. I am 
, told he took me from the deck of a burning 
| steainer, where one if not both of my par- 

ents were lost. But I don’t know much 
|} about itat present. I’m to know more 
when I am of age.”” He mused for a few 
| minutes, then said, “How odd you shduld 
| 








think he is my guardian! Do you know I 
thought somehow I had seen Mr Cilanville 
soinewhere before.’’ 

“Glanville—Glanville!” repeated Delany, 
“T dare say it’s General Courtenay’s son-in- 
law. The old man lived near us, and only 
died «a few years ago, since I can re- 
member; and Iknow that was the name 
of the man who married his daughter. I've 
seen him before, { have no doubt, and you 
look like him Jasper.’ 

“I can never have seen him before, said 
Jasper, hesitatingly. ‘I think I have heard 
that [| was once in your parts when I wasa 
child, and [ might have met him then; 
there’s nO knowing. But I must be off.” 

While this was going on up stairs, an epi- 
sode had taken place in the rooms below. 

“Good heaven, Fleming,” exclaimed 
Glanville, passionately, as he paced the 
room, “how could you be so cool, so stony? 
I had a hard battle. I shall betray myself 
even yet.” 

‘Do it, and risk all,’’ sald Hugh, coolly. 
“Will you undo all? Will you destroy 
the work of sixteen years? Don't be a fool, 
Glanville! I foresaw this, and yet you 
would accompany, me here! But what is it 
to me? Why should I try to prevent it? 
It’s nothing to me if you choose to ruin 





yourself, unless for poor Julia’ssake. Come | 


Glanville, don’t bea fool. I'veserved your 
interests faithfully for sixteen years. It's 
your own risk if you choose to ruin all 
now.” 

Glanville turned away, and paced the 
floor in agitation. 

“A faithful friend, doubtless; yes, one 
| who has served my interests at my own ex- 
_ pense,”’ he said, bitterly, “A disinterested 
friend, doubtless ?”’ 

“Have I not?” said Hugh, calmly. 
“Could not a word from me have ruined 
your whole life ? Would you not have been 
a disgraced man, but forme? Try it now. 
| Take the lad home—introduce hirn to Julia. 
No doubt Mrs. Glanville will be glad to 
welcome him to your house, 
| surprise,doubtless. I wash my hands of it 
| all, remeinber.’’ 

“You are pleased to be sarcastic, Hugh,” 
maid Glanvilie. “I am fully sensible that 
prudence, interest, honor all dictate silence; 





A pleasant | 


| but T did not know I had #0 mach heiman 
feeling left; I could not foresee that the 
wight of the lad would affect: me so much. 
Lat us get away from here, or I shall go 
mad.’’ 

“As you will—yes, it is best," eaid Hugh, 
and hia lips curved ina bitter amile. “1 
will not detain you; but, for merdy's sake, 
be careful! I saw him eye you sharply.” 

Jasper now entered with the papérs, and 
alvo with the certificates of merit for the past, 
year. Hugh took them from him, and nod- 
ded approvingly as he glanced them over. 

“Good—very good,” maid he. “Speak« 
well of your application and ta‘ent. Well, 
you had better go to Cambridge, But 
what's to be done with you this long Sum. 
mer vacation ?I shall be away from England 
for the next thrée months; #0] cannot take 
you to London, or for a little shooting, as I 
had intended. It’s rather a hard case, 
Glanville,” he adaed, turning t where 
his friend stood, pale and  \istiess. 
‘Here am I, with this young fellow gs « 
ward, and neither house or home to take 
him to. I think I must get a wife, if only 
to make a home for him. What can be 
done, Jasper? You won't care to stay here 
and you're too old to be put in leading- 
strings elaewberoe,’’ 

“Pray do not distress yourself, sir,"’ said 
Jasper. “My friend and chum, Lewis De- 
lany has been inviting me to go home witb 
him, I should like very much to accept his 
invitation, and ft would relieve you of ali 
trouble on my account.’’ 

“Well, I must confess it is very oppor- 
tune,” said Hugh. “Let me see: the Dela- 
nys live in the west, do they not ?”’ 

“Yes, sir,in Monmouthshire.” replied 
Jasper ; “quite the border, I believe. Very 
nice people, I fancy.’ 

“Very well; accept the Invitation, and en- 
joy yourselfinevery way you can," sald 
Hugh, “Ami as I don't want my ward to 
appear shabby where it is necessary to come 
out properly, I suppose I must increase 
your annual allowance, especially now you 
are going to Cambridge. I shall, therefore, 
from the day you enter Trinity, allow you 
four hundred a-year, and J shall expect you 
to koep all straight.” 

“I'll do my best, sir,’ said Jasper, ‘but 
of course I can’t tell , what is necesaary at 
the University. But I can’t snob it any- 
where, that’s certain,’’ he added, with an 
assumption, or rather a natural indulgence 
of the aristocratic pride which was inherent 
in him. 

“No, I fancy not,”’ said his guardian smi- 
lingly. “I say, Glanville, don’t your old 
college days come back to you as you look 
at that lad? But there goes your be!l, I sup- 
pose,’ he said, as it sounded all over the 
house and gardens. ‘We inust be off. We 
start by the evening train,but I will see you 
again to morrow or next day, before leaving. 
good-bye."’ 

‘Good-bye, sir,’’ said the youth, as he at- 
tended the two gentlemen to the door, and 
again met the earnest, lingering gaze of 
Reginald Glanville’s eyes, as, with a slight 
inclination of his head, in acknowledgment 
of the youth's graceful bow, he turned away; 
then, running lightly up the steps, he hasti 
ly put on his school coat, caught up his 
books, and was seen busily engaged In a 
knotty problem of Euclid, that for the tine 
drove the mysterious stranger from his 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile the two visitors had walked 
silently side by side down the simooth walk 
of the grounds, and then took their way 
along the road to the village of Harrow. For 
some time they were silent,till Hugh burst 
into a giddy laugh. 

“I was certainly intended for an actor or 
a diplomatist,”’ said he. “Nature mistook 
| when she made me a simple gentfeman. 
| How did youthink my fatherly relations 
because me, oh? I'll spend your money 
like a prince, Glanville.”’ 
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A bitter smile came over Glanville's lips 
he replied, “Fleming, I have been « 
and a villain. For Heaven's sake do not 
taunt me with it. Keep yoar thoughts to 
yourself, will you?" , 
“No,” said Pleming sternly, “I will not. 
f which is far worse 


would Move EY. your infatuated folly. 
Why should I mot? You do not thank me 
tor what I have done. Was itnot my work 
from the very first that saved you frum ru- 
in, though [knew not the full Maree hy 
the scheme till longatter I consented to help 
it? 

“Reginald Glanville,”’ he continued, still 
more sternly, ‘who was it that came to me 
more than twelve yearssince and implored 
me to receivea beautifal boy ander my 
care, to save you trom  disinheritance 
and the complete ruin that would have been 
brought on you by his being acknowledged 
as your own? And then, when at your 
earnest desire I consented—when I made 
inyself the guardian of the lad,and invented 
a story of his birth—and watched over his 
childhood and early boyhood, I knew not 
all. I knew not that it was to break the 
heart, and remove from your path one who 
stood in your way to winning the beautiful 
heiress, that all this was done. When the 
scheme was developed, when it prospered, 
then I saw it,and then indeed I might have 
thwarted it; but just then ; as you doubtless 
remember, my necessity was your opportu- 
nity ; besides, on neither of us did our mor- 
als sit too heavily at the time. Sol let you 
Ko on, and I too played my part, with no 
ordinary success. Now, after the lapse of 
twelve years, during half of which you 
have not been even near or known the 
whereabouts of my charge, you are seized 
with a violent repentance and desire to ac- 
knowledge him. Are you mad, that you do 
not see the risk yourun? Are you blind, 
that you cannot foresee the future? Walk 
into Julia's presence and introduce this 
youth as your son, and what think you 
would be the result? Nota very desirable 
one I fancy, to a man whose gambling debts 
would more than absorb every farthing of 
his wife's income, and who is forced ever 
and anon to come on her loving, generous 
heart with all the fascination and deceitful 
homage that he can so fatally assume to in- 
duce her to give up the fortune settled on 
her by her father’s love. I tell you, Glan- 
ville, that I know Julia’s nature so well, 
that, should the boy's existence come to her 
knowledge, her love would not survive her 
bitter and terrible indignation. Can you 
dare that? I do not suppose you would he- 
sitate to risk your wife's love. I know you 
two well for that, Reginald Glanville. I 
know that you cared not for the heart that I 
would have given years of my life to win, 
atthe time that you snatched from me, 
what I then most coveted on earth. 
Nay, do not look like thunder at me; 
that islong past. I have for many years, 
only felt towards Julia, as a cousin, 
us the wifeof my friend. But still she is 
my cousin, and you arein her power and 
mine. Now, do as you please, have put 
the plain truth before you.” 

(ilanville'’s face changed repeatedly dur- 
ing these rapidly-spoken words. He at one 
tine was very pale, then a rush of flaming 
passion ecrimsaoned his face, and flashed in 
his dark eyes, At last all seemed to sub- 
side into deep thought. His expression 
changed frou bitter anger to one of calm, 
yrave thought; then be turned to his friend 
with a look half sad, half frank. 

“Fleming,” said he, “you are right. But 
vive me time. T must think.” 

“Think as you please, Glanville—there is 
no alternative,” said Hugh, firmly; “and, 
what is more, I will not be trifled with. If 


| 
E 


all the 

aod erous father; and I tell you now 
that iy heart yearns for the boy as it doss 
for no other being on earth. I a give 
oody, ebliting < ceces be cursed 
table to have call me father.”’ 

“And wife, and her revenues—are 
they in the sacrifice?’ asked 


a 

“Fleming !"’ ko exclaimed, “you know 
that I cannot if I would throw away Julia 
and her wealth. Poor thing, she has enough 
to complain of, without further ~~ ay 

“You are in a tender tnood to-day,”’ said 
Fleming, with a cold, cynical sneer. “1 
really think you intend to turn monk, only 

would find the marriage sume little bar 
n such a case,”’ 

Glanville was silent. Hescarcel y seemed 
to hear his companion'’s taunt. His mind 
was busy on many « Mmore engrossing 
memory, which the sarcasm of Hugh Flem- 
ing could not divert. At last he apes. 

‘Is there not one other way, Fleming?" 
he asked. “Why should I nef tell the lad 
on promise of secrecy 7 He would be true; 
I can see it in his face—in his whole bearing. 
I would trust him with my very life.” 

“Perhaps,"’ said Fleming, coolly: ‘but 
what else would result? Ask yourself, 
Glanville, what would be the result."’ 

There was again silence. Fleming was 
fully resolved on his course, True, it was 
in imany respects imunaterial to him. He 
knew if he permitted the man before him 
to obey the impulses of his heart, and to re- 
veal himself to the lad, he himself would 
not lose one title of the power he he.d. He 
knew that there was yet another secret that 
was unkrown to his victiin, by which he 
could at any moment sway him to his will. 
But still there were reasons that made him 
shrink from his revelation. The sole tender 
spot in his heart, or rather the only one 
which had sufficient life and warinth to ac- 
tuate his decisions, was the old love in his 
heart for Julia Glanville. It was that, on 
one hand, which had for years prompted his 
secret, carefully-nursed revenge; it was also 
that which inade him shrink from bringing 
such utter misery and ruin on her. And 
the words just uttered—the teelings that 
were weoiling and gushing in Glanville’s 
heart—iuade hiin indeed doubtful) whether 
the punishment of such a revelation would 
not fall more heavily on Juliathan on her 
husband. He wasdoubtful whether, save 
for one accidental circumstance, this €X po- 
sure would be aught but a light and passing 
blow tothe man he hated, At length his 
decision was taken. 

‘“jlanville,”’ said he, with a calin, grave 
carnestness of manner, “I have but one 
more arguinent left. It is for you to judge, 
and when I have laid that before you I 
have done. Cio to Jasper, to your son, ac- 
knowledye him, embrace him, demand his 
respect, his love, indulge your ardent desire 
to hear him call you ‘father.’ What then? 
What story can you invent to satisfy his 
natural and just queries? How can you 
answer him when he asks concerning his 
mother? Tell him that she was your law- 
ful wife,and then he will demand his rights 
as your legitimate son, and ask to be taken 
to your home. ‘Tell hiin—nay my dear fel- 
low, We inust not mince matters at such a 
time—tell him that she was not your lawful 
wife. Glanville, ] know the lad. He would 
forget all, and turn and curse you. There; 
now you know all. If vou choose, say 
but one word. IT will accompany you at 
onee to his presence and contirm all you 
have to say.” 








vou have any intention of the madness you | 


allude to, IT will at once give up all over- 
sight of the lad; and what is more I shall 
not feel bound to keep secret any of your 
little transactions in past years. But here 
we are at the hotel. We can speak better 
over our wine on this matter; for settled it 
shall be and at once.”’ 


The gentlemen walked into the inn pene 


where the dinner they had previously 
ordered was prepared for them. Perhaps 
(Gilanville was a coward, for he literally 
fenoed off the coming conversation by keep- 


ing the waiter in the room much longer | 


than was absolutely necessary, and started 
all kinds of subjects even when they were 
left alone over their wine. At length, Flem- 
ing stopped a discussion on the different 
Vintages of the South of France. 


Dark changes went over Glanville’s face: 
terrible conflicts swept over his heart. The 
softened, tender eyes were gradually hard- 
ened; the baughty features regained the 
selfish sensuality that had long distigured 
thems; the melted heart froze again; anda 
deep, hollow groan of despair escaped him. 

«Fleming, vou are right, “he said, hoarsely. 
“But it is terrible. For Heaven's sake, let 
us yo at onee! DT eannot risk that boy's 


| hatred; but LT must never see him more.”’ 


| 
| 
| 


“Glanville, what do you mnean to do?" he | 


asked, abruptly. ‘is that boy to be yours 
orimine? There must be no more shilly- 
shallying in the matter, Tam not inclined 
to waste my time and attention, and risk 
my reputation, without the reward of feel- 
ing that I arn at least saving my cousin from 
distress and misery, and of ensuring the 
natural respect and obedience from the Lad 
which a guardian should demand. I tell 
you, if you do not at once decide, and carry 


out the decision, [shall take the matter in | 


my own hands; it will be too late then for 
repentance. You do not know me = yet 
(ilanville."’ 

“Do T not?” said Reginald, bitterly. “1 
wish I didn't. I bave been a villain, but I 
have not your hardness of heart. The boy 
has always been dear to me; and his 
mother——"’ 

Here Glanville stopped, and laughed—a 
quick, hollow, unnatural laugh. 

“Well,” he resumed, ‘‘we will not speak 
of her. Perhaps it would hurt the feelings 
of the affectionate cousin of my wife. But, 
ut least, I did not :nean to break her heart, 
when I took the lad from her; I meant to 
weve him for myself, and always meant 
some day toownhim. Fleming you are my 
witness that it was so. You must know 


that I am." . 
“Qh Nora, ill like her, I em sure 
. replied Minnie Darrell, s | 
“I am certain you wi 


. She is very pretty, and graceful- 
looking, and has a examina- 
tion. T dare say you will like her better 
than me after we get acquainted ; and that 
won't take me long, a8 you know. 

“Why, u tende thing, 


dunce, however 
nigh ot be. But about this new girl—what’s 
her mame?”’ 

Just then a tap came at the door, and Miss 
Johnson, the head teacher, apgeered, witha 
slender girl dressed in mourning. 

“Young ladies,” said she, “this is a new 
companion for you. Miss Norton, Miss 
Darrell, this is Miss Hilda Arden. Miss 
Darrell, I am sure you will make your new 
room-mate as happy and welcome as you 
can, and show her everything that is neces- 
sary she should know. I put her under 
your care, and yours, Miss Norton,” she 
added, with emphasis. Then turning to the 
girl, who stood flushed and timid at the en- 
trance of the room, she said, “My dear, 
vour luggage shall be brought up here. 
Your young companion, Miss Darrell, will 
inform you of the rules, and also help you 
to arrange your clothes.”’ 

The teacher closed the door, and for the 
first time Hilda Arden found herself among 
complete strangers. A feeling of desolation 
and home sickness came over her, and her 
limbs trembled so much that she sank in 
the nearest chair for oe or rather, per- 
haps, to conceal her agitation from her com- 
panions; for Hilda was proud and sensitive; 
and though her home education had made 
her shy, she was yet yoapemey A high- 
spirited to shun contemptor even pity from 
those around her. She endeavored to re- 





move her bonnet; but the strings became 
entangled in her trembling fingers, and 


| every effort to loosen them only seemed to 


increase the knot. Minnie Darrell sprang 
torward, with her sweet, gentle smile, so re- 
moved froin pride or arrogance, in the help 
she preferred. 

Let me assist you Miss Arden,” she said. 

As Minnie unraveled the knot, and 
sinoothed out the golden curls from their 
slight disarrangement, the beauty and the 
sweet expression of the face thus ex ’ 
and the soft tones of the gentle ‘“Thank 
vou,”’ completely Won her heart. But Nora 
Norton kept aloof. She sat with her elbow 
on the window-sill, and her gaze apparently 
fixed on the school rden, but in reality 
stealthily regarding this new comer. 

Eleanor Norton was no common charac- 
ter. Left alone motherless, she had early 
matured, and at fifteen she was self-pos- 
sessed and self reliant. Many called her 








Fleming rose quickly, to disguise the ex- | 


ultant simile that played over his lips, and 
rang the bell hastily. 

“When is the next train to London ?” he 
asked. 

“At nine o'clock,’ replied the servant. 

“Then let us have the bill at once,” said 
Fleming. ‘*We shall just catch it.’’ 

The bill was brought, and the friends 
walked sullenly to the railway station. 
Little was — during the short transit 
to London; but when they parted at Eus- 
ton Square, Glanville said, in a low voice, 
“Let us arrange future terms, and then I 
must try to forget.” 

“Very well. Attwo T will be with you,” 
said Fleming. 

Then they separated, one to his luxurious 
wretched home, the other to his lodgings in 
the Albany. 

When Jasper Talbot rose next morning 
the following brief pencilled note was put 
in his hands :— 


“1 am called away for a-day ortwo. IT 
shall see you before you leave. You shall 
| hear from ime ina day or so.— Yours, 
“H. FLEMING.” 


CHAPTER VII 


| 

| 

| THO is she, Minnie?’ asked Eleanor | 
| Norton of a delicate but beautiful 


girl, who had just entered her room 


, at Mrs. Cooper's establishment. “I shall 


hate her—I feel I shall, if only because she | 


occupy. It is too bad, really. I dare say 
itis very unreasonable, but I cannot help 
it. Here a new girl isto be put with you, 
and I ain to have Agnes Hamilton, whom | 

fairly hate, as ny companion. 


| is to share your room—the place I meant to 





| 


selt-willed and haughty , but they were per- 
sons who could not understand the work- 
ings ofa high, noble spirit, which often 
prompted her toan independent mode of 
thinking and acting, which led at times to 
a detiance of constraint, rules, and forms, 
She read character by a sort of intuition,that 
made her take sudden and apparently ca- 
pricious likes and dislikes. 

She thought for herself, which preven- 
ted her from falling in at once with 
the popular and established creeds of 
manners and ideas, It was therfore no won- 
der that she was a strange, and odd, and 
haughty girl, in the eves of those who did 
not like her,gind whom she did not admire. 
While to those who knew her, she was a be-. 
ing to be loved strongly and for ever; a girl 
full of passionate, but high and generous 
impulse, 

Hilda did not like her. She caught from 
time to tine the expression of the penetrat- 
ing eyes as they glanced at her from under 
the long lashes ; and she resented the gaze. 
The innate pride of her own nature came 
to her help. 

She was alone—a stranger among the 
crowd of girls at the fashionable and _ re- 


| nowned sehool that Mr. Arden had chosen 


for her. 
And now, «girl, rich, haughty, perhaps 
the very head and heart of that miniature 


| world, was there, an intruder in her cham- 


| and appearance with «a sarcastic air. 


ber, intently regarding her, and scrutiniz- 
ing, it night be, every deiail of her dress 
At first 


| it abashed,then it roused her to a proud sel f- 


I am en-| 


assertion. With a slight, and by no means 
unbecoming flash on her cheek, she rose, 
and kneeling down by the bed, began to 
unlock her trunk. 

, Then Eleanor rose, and went towards 
er. 

‘One moment, Miss Arden,” said she. 
“There is plenty of time—it is a full hour 
to dinner, Please tell me your other 
hitthe, 

“Hlilda,”’ was the quiet answer. 

“Hilda! It is a pretty name,” said Elea- 
nor. “Let me call you so always. You 
will let me love you, will you not? I have 
| looked at you, and I like you. You are so 
like some one IT know.” ~ 

A brilliant tlush dyed the cheeks of the 
cold, haughty Eleanor Norton, as she placed 
her arm around the slight form of Hilda 
_ Arden, and kissed her tenderly. 
| Hilda returned the embrace With a quiet 
| though grateful caress; but as she raised 
her face, and turned aside,there was a quick 
quiver of her lips, and a tear Sprang to her 
eyes. 

_“I thank you,” she said ina low, tremb- 
ling voice. 
—ae ames carne at her for a mo- 
, then she “Are 

ee you an orphan, 


if 
| The crimson flamed in the young ’s 


face, and then she replied, gravely ‘Yes.’ 





alike in that respect, at least,’ 
she said. “I too am motherless.”” Then 
assuming her usual air, she said—‘‘Come, | 
must not hinder you. I will leave youand 
Minnie to arrange your belongin 
and dress. We make a sort of toilette 
ere, by way of schooling for the future, I 


—= 
1e passed from the room with an vay 
uous step, as if some sudden impulse 
come over her. Hilda gazed wistfully at the 
closed doors, then turned questioningly to 
Minnie. 

“She is not angry, is she ?"’ she asked. 

“No,” replied Minnie; “butshe is always 
upset when there is any question of orphan- 
age. Poor dear Nora! she has such a love 
for her mother’s memory. She will like 
you, Hilda, if only because you are, like 

ierself, mnotherless.”’ 

“But tell me all about her,” said Hilda. 
“Is she very rich?—and where does she 
live ?”’ 

“Well then,” said Minnie, sitting down 
on the sofa and resting her foot on a cushion 
“you must know that Nora Norton is the 
chief and most distinguished girl in the 
school. If any of the pupils say they do not 
like her, you inay be almost sure she does 
not like ther. But you will not know her 
in a day, nor a week. Her character isa 
singular one, but it is well worth studying. 
Her father is a wealthy country gentleman 
in Hampshire; but I believe he often 
to London in the season ; and she has one or 
two brothers. One of them is gone ona 
long foreign tour; and she says her father 
has promised to take her to Italy when she 
leaves school. Ah, happy Nora, she can 
have ail she wishes for, while I must be 
content to deny myself, tor I am poor.” 

“But you have a mother have you not?’ 
said Hilda. ‘That is far better than riches.’’ 

The girl’s face burned; but tears came in 
her eyes as she replied, ‘Yes ; but then it is 
sad to know I’m ore to deny myself; 
and that I must leave her when I go home. 
I am to be a teacher, a governess; and yet, 
I have such a love, such a desire to be an 
artist, Hilda !—and it is because I am poor, 
and must earn money.that I can not be one. 
Iam here because our uncle said he would 
pay for my schooling, that I might get my 
own living afterwards,"’ 

The hot blood flushed her cheeks ; but 
the next instant the animation sparkled 
again in her eyes. 

“After al.,’’ said she.‘‘I ought not to env 
dear Nora, for she has such a noble heart, 
believe she will do a great deal of with 
her wealth when she yoes home. But hark! 
there's the dressing bell—we must tmnake 
haste.’’ 

Mrs. Cooper enforced all proper regula- 
tions among her young ladies. They were 
generally the daughters of person of 
and even high family, and the habits taught 
at Highfield House were in strict accordance 
with the etiquette of such households. 

Hilda went to the glass and let down her 
long golden hair. Minnie looked at her ad- 
iniringly. 

‘How old are you, Hilda?’ she asked. 

‘‘Nearly fourteen,’ she replied. 

“I should have thought that you were as 
old as Nora and me, and we are _ fifteen,’’ 
said Minnie. **Why, you are taller than me 
by halfa head.”’ 

It was true. Minnie was slight and fra- 
gile and child-like in appearance, but in 

1eart and sensibility she was a very woman; 
gifted with strong feelings and quick imagi- 
nation she was a strange mixture of poet, 
the artist, and thoughtless school girl. A» 
she stood now adjusting her hair and ar- 
ranging her simple dress, she chattered 
away about the teachers and school-fellows 
of the establishinent. 

“There's Agnes Hamilton, a capital girl 
for fun, and yet a splendid scholar ; and 
there's Carrie Leathan—she is a first rate 
pianiste. Do you play, Hilda?” 

‘*Not much,” she replied. “T hope to 
learn a great deal here.’ 

“I love drawing too well to give much 
time for music: and yet I love it,” said Min- 
nie. “I will show you my drawings some 
day. I think they are good; but they must 
be a great deal better before I can really do 
anything worth apeeking of. Oh, if I could 
but go to Italy—if I had but one hundreth 
part of the wealth that Nora will have, just 
to take me there !”’ 

Hilda gazed at the enthusiast in sympathy. 
She knew her own actual fortune was small. 
She knew that much depended on Philip 
Arden, and that on him she had no claim; 
yet this evil poverty that Minnie lamen 
so bitterly was, as yet, almost unknown 
her; she could not appreciate it ; her sweet, 
kindly nature was sad,because her compan- 
ion was gloomy, and apprehensive of the 
future. na nes 

For the first time, perhaps, Hilda bega 
comprehend tife as iP was, What would be 
her own destiny, if left desolute and poor 
onthe world? “She knew full well that it 
wes ancodials how long Philip Arden might 

to her. 

Hie heath was broken, his strength 1 
spirits were subdued,since Bessie died ; a2 
some instinet toid her that his life was in 
deed an uncertain one. The future open 
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drearil before her at that monient. The lence of her own room did she give way to heres: shone. isin, tebe ted | be . ~ 
of her be omany Sanaa, and the . , Fisod and that bud -A@- 
= ted picture by Minnie Darrel, brought soldier-lover's body was sent home Scemanagnens berteawlaios a evi- ‘Bric a B tac. 


it to her heart,— 
tu listening to another's woes, she thought upon her 
own. 


suddenly the bell sounded. 

“Hark! the @inner-bell,” cried Minnie. 
“There, you willdo. Come, I will godown 

oa.” 

. With her arm about Hilda's waist, the 
warm-hearted girl led her down the broad 
staircase, where, joined by several other 
yirls, then went to the long dining-room. 

Hilda’s school life was now fairly begun ; 
but little did she know the effect it would 
produce on her future lite, the influences 
that it would exercise on herselfand others. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


His Atonement. 


BY ALICE I. MCALILLY. 











LIFE is bright, and hope is fair, to 

know no touch of care,” sang Clara 

Dean, a8 she doftly dusted the parlor 
in general. 


chairs i righted thin 
porte . and bent her head 


Suddenly she pau 
in a listening attitude. 

And her soul-lit eyes turned, with a 
world of eagerness in their blue depths, to- 
ward the window, whence she fancied she 
heard the sound of footsteps on the pave- 
ment without; and the form of a gentleman, 
appearing at the open window a moment 
later, assured her that she was not gnis- 
taken. 

Something like a shadow passed over the 
face ot the young girl, when she saw the 
neweomer, but she answered his ‘ good- 
morning’? with a cheerful nod, and then 
proceeded with her dusting. 

Philip Granger, for such was the name of 
the intruder, watched for a moment the 
yraceful movements of the worker, and 
then asked : 

“How is your father this morning, Miss 
Dean ?”’ 

“Somewhat better, thank you,”’ answered 
(lara, without looking up. 

The man stood at the window a few mo- 
incnts longer, shifting uneasily from foot to 
foot, and then drew from his coat-pocket 
some papers and letters. 

“IT have brought your mail, Miss Dean.’’ 

“You are very kind. Just lay it on the 
window sill,”’ replied Clara,as she carefully 
replaced the thing on the “ what-not.”’ 

Mr. Granger bit his lip with vexation, but 
despairing of arousing any interest in the 
girl,he strode away, with an evil look in his 
eyes, and a muttered imprecation upon his 
lips. 

Clara did not mean to be rude. 

Philip Granger was a near neighbor, and 
her rejected suitor, and her delicate, 
womanly instinct revolted from wom A 
ing his marxed endeavors to gain a friend- 
ship, which, judging from his past avow- 
ment, would be, to say the least, unwise. 

Our story opens in the year 1863, and 
Clara's accepted lover was absent. 

He had enlisted in the war. 

With whole-souled devotion, the young 
virl refused the attention ot other suitors in 
his absenee. 

So, after Philip Granger’s unwelcome 
visit that fair June morning,she slowly and 
earnestly finished her task, and then gath- 
ering up the papers and letters left the 
room, and crossing the hall, entered her 
father’s study. 

But Mr. Dean, who was considerably in- 
disposed, had fallen asleep in his invalid’s 
chair. 

So Clara examined the letters,and findin 
that none of them were for her, she open 
one of the papers and carelessly scanned 
the contents, 

There was one column devoted to the list 
of the killed and wounded of a late battle, 
and a8 she read the names, more from habit 
than aught else, her face suddenly paled 
and her hands clutched the paper convul- 
sively. 

In reading Charles Ives's name among 
the killed, she had read the death-warrant 
to her happiness, and she was stunned for a 
moment, but she neither went off into hys- 
teries nor fainted, but with wondertul pres- 
«uce of mind she placed the mail where her 
father could find it on awakening, and then 
quietly passed out of the room and out of 
the house, into the warm sunshine. 

This was the first real sorrow of Clara 
Dean's life. 

Her mother had died when she was a 


habe, consequently she could not realize | 


the loss of a mother’s love and care. 

And her father being a permanent in- 
Valid and thus elle ns Aes the house much 
vf the time had been her sole teacher, com- 
mtnion, and friend, up to within two years 
‘! the time our story opens, when she had 


'etand loved with an almost idolatrous | 





| 


to be buried,and only the knew how 
often at early dawn or ‘neath the starlit 
skies she stole to the new-made grave and 
laid down her offering of fresh flowers, and 
then crept back with the withered blooms 
of yesterday, and with them asa heart's ease 
u her breast, sought her couch and 
y — - fitful slumber. 

efs come not singly,”’ and e’er | 
Clara Dean wan called upon to lay the mor 
tal fremains of her beloved father beside 
those of her lover, and when she turned 
away from the unsodded mound she stood 
utterly alone in a wide, wide world face to 
face with a double sorrow. 
. Fortunately, her father’s will left her 
well-provided for, and with marvellous for- 
titude she bore up under her heavy trial. 
wee Granger, clothed with the garb of 
friendship, was ever ready to help, to en- 
courage, to counsel, and to advise, and 
Clara in her er need, accepted what 
she considered his unselfish kindness with 


never a thought of a deeper me. 

Scarcely two years had 1 sulhed ctee ste 
the death of her brave lover, when 
Philip Granger again asked Clara to 
become his wife, and he pleaded his 
cause so earnestly and persistently that from 
very pity’s sake she ne to consider 
his proposal, and she did so conscientiously 
and prayerfully. 

She did not love him, but he had loved 
her long and faithfully, and life held now 
no duty for her but to promote the hap- 
piness of others. 

She res ed Mr. Granger, and so,laying 
aside all other scruples, she told hiin gently 
and 8 ery A that she was quite sure that 
she did not love him,and that her heart was 
buried in the soldier’s grave, and that the 
memory of her early love would be the 
sweetest thought of her life, but if knowing 
this he still wished her to become his wife, 
she would do so, and endeavor to fulfil her 
duties as such. 

Philip Granger, eager to gratify the one 
passion of his life atany cost gladly accepted 
the tangible part of Clara Dean asa recom- 
pence for the undefined, adoring, spiritual 
portion, buried in the memory of the past. 

So they were quietly married, and the 
world was content. 

Scarcely two months had passed away be- 
fore the fair bride to realize some- 
thing of the selfish, jealous nature of the 
man into whose keeping she had given her 
life. 

It had been her sole comfort in other days 
to visit the graves of her father and lover, 
but since her marriage she had abstained 
from going 80 frequently, and only at long 
intervals did she lay flowers upon the 
grassy mounds. 

But Philip Granger, with unbounded jeal- 
ousy, stealthily followed his wife on one of 
these rare occasions, and secretly watched 
her inovements. 

The poor unsuspecting Clara knelt for a 
moment and laid her treasure of white 
blossoms upon the grave, and in the im- 
pulse of grief premed her lips to the photo- 
graph of the brave lieutenant inserted in the 
marble slab, and then with eyes upturned 
and hands clasped she prayed for strength 
to crush down the love for the dead that she 
might be more faithful to the living, and 
then with face irradiated with holy peace 
she passed out of the graveyard and returned 
home. 

Philip Granger watched her from his re- 
treat until she was out of sight, and then 
with frenzy he strode to the silent grave, 
crushed the fragile blossoms, and with 
the aid of a sharp-edged instruiment he 
wrenched the photograph from the marble, 
and crept away like the guilty creature that 
he was. 

The terrible force of his passion was spent, 
but guilt was upon his soul and remorse 
was already upon his conscience. 

He did not return home until late and his 
heart smote him to find Clara at the gate 
waiting for him with a kiss and a tender 
word. 

Ifshe noticed his moody silence, no ques- 
tioning word betrayed it. She was striving 
earnestly to be a dutiful wife, adapting her- 
self to the varying moods of her husband, 
and hiding as inuch as possible her own grief 
that she might be a cheerful helpmeet to 
him, she deemed it no wrong to the mies 4 
those feelings which to the dead belonged, 
but she strove to conceal them from the 
purely unselfish motive of not reflecting the 
shadow of her own life upon the lives of 
others, 

Great was her surprise and consternation, 
when after a month's absence she again 
visited the tombs of her loved ones and be- 
held the work of destruction ; her indigna- 
tion at this disrespect was unbounded, but 
she could not form the slightest idea of who 
the perpetrator of the deed was. 

She called the sexton’s boy, who chanced 


to be ing through the cemetery, and 


devotion Charles Ives, a handsome young | kindly asked hii to reshape the mound. 


ena, the son of her father's life-long 
Mend, 

And the young soldier was well worthy 
of the love of the noble girl. 

Mr. Dean had learned nothing of her be- 
reavement, and he gazed with wonderment 
‘pon the sad-faced woman who had taken 
the place of the merry-voiced, aughing girl 
“' the morning. 

‘lara could not speak of her f even to 
her father, and omar tes broke to nin the 
“ul news, and when he had heard all he 
“tuinoned his daughter,and sought tos 
“ihe word of solace, but sobs chok _ 
voice, the tears rained down his furrowed 
“teek, and his trembling lips could oaly 
hia ee “God bless and comfort you, my 


Mat Clara was not a woman to burden 
Veta with hee srief, and only in the si- 


| 





He willingly consented, and securing a 
spade from the tool-house, was soon bustly 
at work. 

Upon turning over a large piece of sod, he 
discovered a gentleman's glove, which Clara 

mined. 

"rt was a drab dogskin glove, discolored 
and ruined, buton one side of the wrist- 

ece was embroidered in her own dainty 
work the name of Philip Granger. 

And it was with heartsick despair that she 
at last retraced her steps homeward. 

The memory of her previous visit came 
back with vivid distinctness. 

She remembered her husband’s late re- 
turn from what he termed a “long walk,”’ 





| 


dence of some hidden purpose. 

Still, she determined not to decide too 
hastily that he had been guilty of an act 
which would sever every vestige of the re- 
Sees WH Guam ee had always regarded 

ma. 


Upon reaching home, she went directly 
to her chamber and removed all traces of 
pan seeses Cont ane when she met her hus- 

2 she was to outward appearances as 
composed as usual. 

But Philip Granger was restless and un- 


“He had guessed what Clara's errand out 
had been, and was expecting her to refer to 
the depredations, but she made no remark, 
and was apparently cheerful and undis- 
turbed. ¥ 

He walked the full length of the lib 
several ti and then pausing beside 
wife's chair, demanded : 

“Where have you been, Clara!”’ 

“To the cemetery, dear,’’ she replied, 
without looking up. 

Again Mr. y = walked across the 
room, and again he paused before his wife. 

“How are the graves looking ?’’ he asked. 

This time Clara raised her eyes full of 
mute porrow to his face and sadly replied: 

“They were looking very much as usual 
when I left, and’’—as she drew the glove 
from her pocket, “here is what I found’ 
there.”’ 

Philip Granger grew deadly pale, but 
whether froin guilt or anger his wife was 
unable to tell, for, with a muttered curse,he 
left the room, and falling upon her knees 
Clara prayed for patience to endure this, the 
heaviest trial of her life. 

No word of reproach crossed the lips of 
the young wife, and with silent n she re- 
solved to forego the pleasure of those sacred 
visits. 

But Philip never again questioned his wife 
on the subject. 

Pride and shame kept him from confess- 
ing his guilt and asking pardon, but re- 
morse was busy with his conscience, and he 
grew stern and cold toward the fragile 
creature he had promised to “love and 
cherish."’ 

At last he resolved to leave the old scenes, 
thronged now with bitter memories,and took 
Clara to the tar West,and purchased a beau- 
tiful home in the young, but rapidly grow- 
ing, city of Denver. 

And there in her elegant home, sur- 
rounded by all the external comforts of 
I'feand blessed with three fair children, 
lived Clara Granger for many years, and 
people unconsciously lowered their voices, 
and children instinctively hushed their 
noisy laughter without knowing why when 
in the presence of the beautiful, sad-faced 
woman. 

Many years ago she found the missing 
photograph among her husband's posses- 
sions, but she never,reproached him. 

She felt that he had in secret repented of 
his rash deed long ago, and she uttered no 
word that would remind hiin of that un- 
happy hour. 

nd Philip Granger, softened and refined 
from the indinones of his lovely wife, loved 
her witha more fervent and unselfish love 
than in*those days, and he noted with su- 
preme agony the visible decay that was tak- 
ing place in the gentle mother of his chil- 
dren; the tatal disease to which she had in- 
herited a predisposition, had, with a slight 
cold as a provocation settled itself upon her 
delicate constitution with a fatal strength, 
and one fair autuinn day not many months 
ago the angel-spirit left its tenement of clay. 
And with the form of his dead wife in his 
arms Philip Granger fought and won the 
reatest battle of his lifg; and when he at 
ast kissed the inanimate brow ot the fuith- 
ful wife, he yielded up his claim to the 
rightful owner, and carried the remains of 
the beautiful woman back w her early 
home. 

Iie buried her beside her soldier lover 
and when he turned away from that sacred 
spot, in spite of his bereavement, he felt a 
thrill of happiness such as he had never felt 
before. 

Perhaps the angels in heaven had placed 
opposite the black deed of the past the no- 
tte sacrifice of the present, and cancelled 
the debt of sin. 

Ard now Philip Granger, with his three 
daughters, the e.dest of whorn is just upon 
the verge of womanhood, is living again 
on the old Dean homestead. 

Bent with premature old age, but with a 
noble resolve upon his brow, he carries 
fresh flowers each day to the grave of his 
wife, not forgetting to lay a few fragile 
blooms upon the soldier's grave ; and thus, 


| in the growing twilight of his life,after reap- 


ing the bitter fruits of evil«loing, Philip 
Granger is sowing the seeds of repentance, 
with the sweet hope that they will yield a 
harvest in the hereafter, meet for an 
atonement of the past. 
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SoMETHING ABOUT CLUBSs.—Clubs orig. | 


At first they were mere 
meetings for social purposes, but soon they 
began to play an important part. In the 
days of Sir Walter Kaleigh, Shakspeare, 


inated in England. 


Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, and | 


others, the meeting place was “The Mer- 
maid,”’ an old tavern, where the first to- 
bacco was smoked by Sir Walter Raleigh 
to the honor of the fashionable world, and 
the first potato steamed upon the board. 
The articles in the first Tattler, dated from 
a club house, and clubs in the days of the 


| Geor were the resort of all in search of 


his moody silence, abrupt answers, and his | 


contin 


time. 
She had repeatedly asked her husband to 


revelry, a “high play,’ or the more refined 
enjoyment of “keen passes of wit."’ To 
day they mean the greatest luxury and en- 


| finement, and every class has its representa- 


tive club. 








DEAD As A Door-NAIL.—Taken from the 
geeruas, Ge nail on which, in old Geoen 
he knoc therefore 


er strikes, and used as 
a com to any one irrevocably dead ; 
one who has fallen with abundant death, 


such as reiteration of strok the head 
naturally produce. tens 


GOLDSMITR’s DestRection.—The poles 
supporting the triumphal arches which 
lined the Prince of Wales's route during 
his late visit to India were connected cross- 
were by a beautiful species of fern mons 
called the Cingalese the “Goldsmith's 

."’ The reason for this singular 
name is that one of the ancient ki com- 
menees ee ee imitate this deli- 

moss in silver. ng miserably they 
had their heads cut off. . se 


Foun-Penny Natus.—Many persons are 

uzzled to understand what is meant by the 

rms “four-penny,” “six-penny,”” and 
‘ten-penny,” as applied to nails. “Four- 
penny” means four pounds to the thousand 
nails, or ‘six-penny” six pounds to the 
thousand, and soon. It isan old English 
term, and meant at first “ten-pound”’ nails 
(the thousand being understood), but the 
old English clipped it to “tenpun,” and 
from that it degenerated until “penny” was 
tee ee, Een” When 1,000 nails 
weigh less one pound they are called 
tacks, brads, ete., and are A by 
ounces, 

“I Ske CRONSTADT."'—Russian le- 
men drink their tea out of glasses, “yt 
dies out ofchina. There is an amusing le- 
gend attached to this custom. The first tea- 
cups for Russia were made at Cronstadt, with 
a view of that city at the bottom of the cup. 
It often happened that the proprietors ofthe 
cafe did not make the tea #o black as was 
desirable, from motives of gain, and a trans- 
parant liquor was the reault. On one occas 
sion a h consumer summoned the 
proprieter, and, pointing to his cup, ex- 
claimed, “I see Constaat!’ The saying 
passed into a proverb. : 

THE Best SoLpiers.—It has long been 
a mooted point whether single or married 
men make the best soldiers. In a recent 
foreign campaign a colonel was questioned 
ip this point. ‘Both are right,”’ said he. 
“Look yonder; do you see that battalion of 
happy, devil-may-care fellows? They are 
all single men, and they would take’ their 
lives in their hands. But look again—do 
you see those taciturn, sombre, gloomy- 

ooking men there? They are all married, 

and in a hand-to-hand fight they are terrors."’ 
“What is the name ot the battalion?” 
asked the inquirer. ‘They are called,” 
said the colonel gravely, “the ‘Children of 
Despair !’’’ 

A SIMPLE FLower.—In one of the early 
coinic annuals there are soine amusing lines 
of Hood’s describing how acountry nursery 
man had made money out of the sale of'a 
simple flower, which sold under the name 
ofthe “Rhodum Sidus.”” This charming 
name had proved quite an attraetion to the 
ladies, ‘and the flower had become the rage 
of the season. At length a pertinacious bo- 
tanist, who found that the flower was a not 
uncommon weed, insisted on knowing where 
the nurseyman has got his naine from: he 
elicited the following reply— 

** 1 found this flower In the road beside us, 
So christened it the Rhodum Sidus, 

PoLTROON.—This word is derived from the 
Latin words meaning “thuinb cut off,’ one 
that is deprived, or who has deprived hinm- 
self of his thumb. In old times a self- 
mutilation of this description was not infre 
quent on the part of some cowardly, shrink- 
ing fellow who wished to escape bis share 
in the defense of his country ; “ would eut 
off his right thumb, and at once become in- 
capable of drawing the bow, and thus use 
less for wars. It is not to be wondered at 
that the word poltroon—first applied to a 
coward of this sort should afterwards be- 
come a name of scorn affixed to every base 
and cowardly evader of the duties and dan- 
gers of life. 


WitTHouT JEALOUBY.—One of the most 
extraordinary features in Hawaiian character 
| lies inthe fact that the terrible passion of 
jealousy is unknown among them. It does 
not exist any more than a thing that was 
never heard of—never had an existence. 
| The Hawaiian wornan is the most loving of 
| hurnan beings. The Hawalian lover, how 
ever deeply he loves her, is never jealous 
of her. Men may smile upon her, may 
come and go, but his soul ts unruffled by 
the green-eyed monster. Native women 
are not jealous of native women nor of inen; 
husband is not jealous of wife. The native 
is not inattentive to the wishes of his be- 
loved. He waits upon her with gallant at- 
tention; in fact,the Hawaiian is so extreme 
ly gallant that he thinks it a ylory to dy 
| housework, if the doing thereof will ’ please 
| his sweetheart. 


“TOORAL, LOORAL, FA, LA, LA,” ETC.— 
The seeming nonsensical choruses of many 

old ballads are in reality the remnants of 
the songs sang by the ancient Britons in the 
celebration of their sun-worship. “Fa, la. 
la,”’ is written in Welsh, ‘fal la’’—fal mnean- 
ing acirele or sun, and la a day, and both 
words expressing the completion of a day. 
Asthe Druids inarched round their stone 
circles, like those still diseernable at Stone- 
henge, they chanted their chorus, Fal-la- 
fal-l,”’ as the god they worshiped sank be 
hind the, western hills. So, “Down, down, 
derrydown,”’ in the original is “Dun, dun, 
deragan dun,” and it means “To the hill, 
to the oak, to the hill,” and was, therefore, 
acall to worship. ‘Tooral looral,” “High 





and unexplained surlinese since joyment. with the greatest privacy and re- | trolollie,” and many others of these appar 


ently meaningless burdens to old 
| have a similar curious origin, 
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NEVER AGAIN. 
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Never again, though years may come and go, 
And stars and suns may shine, 

Aod blue waves beat the shore with restless: fuw, 
Wu your smal) hand clasp mine. 

Never again, though orchards may grow sweet 
With bicesoms pink and white, 

WH come the subtie music of your fert, 
Te Gil me with delight. 

Never again, when robing blithely sing 
Bongs that all souls rejvicr, 

Amid the many melodies of spring, 
For me will sound your voice. 

Never again, when through the shadows cold, 
The moaning of the tide 

Up from the sea in sad refrain is rolled, 
Wil you stand by my aide. 

Never again, while through the morning mist 
The opal glory streama, 

Will we, where love has sanctified « tryst, 
Tell over night's bright dreams. 

Never again, oh | love so sweet, so fair! 
The tides may rise and fall, 

And birds’ songs echo through the fragrant air, 
And you not hear my call. 

Never again! The purple clovers toss, 
And lilies vigtl keep, 

As soft south winds go wandering across 
The grave wherein you sleep, 

EE 


ALIFE’S MISTAKE. 


WY THE AUTHOR OF “LOVE THAT LIVES,” 
“THE FATAL LILIES,’ “WIFE IN 
NAME ONLY,” “WHICH LOVED 
MIM BEST,'’ KETCU., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXXI.—[ContTinugp. ] 

FI had knowr that, Lady May,” said 

Gabriel, “nothing in the world would 
have kept me from you. I thonght you 
were engrossed with Lord Aberdale.” 

“Lord Aberdale!"’ she sagouet, seorn- 
fully. “I do think, Gabriel, in spite of 
your talent you are at times very dense!" 
~ When she saw the look of pain on the 
handsome face before her, she held out her 
hand. 

“Forgive me,"’ she said, impetuously ; 
“I did not mean that! But why ye not 
understand? No matter who fs talking to 
ine, if you wish to speak to me, you have 
the ri yt to do so, and it Is my pleasure that 
you should do so,.”’ 

She raised her head with a gesture full of 
pride and grace. 

“Every one else obeys me,” she went on; 
“why should not you?” 

“It would be my dearest delight,”’ he 
said, and something in his face and voice 
brought the oolor into the girl's face. 

“IT want tospeak to you about Lord Ar- 
dean,’’ she anid. “Did you give him my 
ilessage and the flowers?” 

“I gave him your message, and also the 
tlowers; and, Lady May, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that he alrnost fainted from sheer 
excess of delight. [have never seeh any- 
one so pleased. He said it was enough to 
keep him rene ny” and,just as 1 thought 
he asked that the lilies might be buried 
with him."’ 

Her face softened, and he saw that her 
dark eyes were dim with tears, 

“T should like,” he continued, “to tell 
you something else he said if I thought you 
would not be angry.” 

“Why should [ be angry?” she asked, 
wontly. 

“The fact is,’ said Gabriel, naively, “I 
never know whether you will be angry or 
not. But if you are displeased this time 
you Inust let your whole displeasure fall 
upon me, and not upon Lord Ardean. 

‘How could | be displeased with a man 
who stan as you tell me, in the very 
shadow of death? You must think me 
heartless, Gabriel."’ 

“No, Ido not. When you let your own 
heart speak, it ix one of the most tender. 
Will you walk with me as far as the con- 
servatory? IT could speak to you more at 
my ease if I thought no one else could hear 
me.’ P 

And they went into the conservatory to- 
wether. 

“IT hope,” thought Gabriel, as they stood 
there, “that Heaven will help me to keep 
my senses. I can feel thatthey are leaving 
me,"’ 

And indeed, so fur as his resolutions were 
eonoerned, he was in mortal peril. 

Lady May was leaning over the ba 
sin of the fountain, the marmur of which 
was like soft music. She looked Iike a 
beautiful picture as she stood with her face 
bent over the water, Presently she raised 
her eyes and said, gently : 

“What is it you have to tell me?" 

He stood close by her side—so near that 
her dress touched him,and the sweet subtle 

arfume from its folds reached him. Was 
t to bewilder him even more that sne 

i one white hand in the water as 
though she enjoved the cool ness of it ? 

“Now, Ciabriel, I am sure your mini is 
wandering. You are thinking of that dread- 
ful poetess. There is some kind of syinpe- 
thy between vou, | suppose.”’ 

“Lady May,” 


“Weare chware quervelling ond piay'ng 


bee ly while you tell me what you have 
| to may." 
| “You must give me the same sweet smile 
that used to me Bs I — 
doll's head on, or some y 
Covkesious thing for you,” said Gabriel. 
His boldness gave him a momentary ad- 
van over her. The yoang beauty 
and unbent #0 faras to give 





wan 
him exactly what he asked for—a most armi- 
able and win amile. 

“Thank you," he said. “Now that vou 


look like Lady May I knew at Langton 
Wolde, I can tell you everything. You 
know that he is dying, our poor friend; 
neither skill nor love can prolong his life 
more than a few weeks, and his one great 
desire ts to wee you ones —only oner."’ 

“So he shall,’ she answered; and tears 
thet filled her eves brimmed over and 
rolled down her face. “I will go to swe 
him." 

“I should think," said Gabriel, with no- 
ble generosity, “that nv man ever loved a 
woman better than he loves you. It is the 
more pitifal thatwe know his doom was 
fixed. He has another great longing, Lady 
May. I wonder if! dare tell it to you?” 

“You may tell ine anything you like, Ga- 
briel.”’ 

“If you had heard him express the wish" 

e continued, “the pathos of it would have 
disarmed all anger. Before he dies—and 
all dying men have fancies—he wishes to 
kiss your face. a of any kind lay 
in my hands, I would forego it to seo his 
wish granted.”’ 

“You do not think I should be cruel 
enough to refuse, do you, Gabriel 7? I will 
go to see him and do as he wishes. If I 
could, I would be with him at the last. I 
am not so heartless and cruc] as you evi- 
dently think me. All my heart is not given 
to the world and to pleasure. T have tender 
and gentle ae tor the man who loves 
me, and has to die."’ 

They were silent for a few moments after 
that; and Gabriel thought she had never 
looked so beautiful as in this softened inood. 
Presently, looking «at him with a half- 
mnlachievous light in her eves she said: 

‘“dabriel, have vou ever made love to 
any one? Itisastrange question; but, if 
you will answer it, | will tell you why I 
asked it."’ 

“JT cannot answer it,’’ he replied, ‘‘for Ido 
not know.” 

He could not decide in his own mind 
whether the devotion he had al ways paid to 
her could be called making leve or, not. 
Tady May appeared much embarrassed, 

“Do you expect me to believe that you do 
not know whether you have ever made love 
or not?’ 

“Itis the simple truth, he answered, 
without hesitatlon—"T do not know.” 





“Well, although such ignorance seems 
impossible, I will waive that, and tell you 
why I ask the question.’’ 

He lovked at Gee eagerly. 

“It is because you do it so well for other 
som gh It ix a yreat pity you do not make 
ove for yourself,” she said, with a laugh 
that wae half-shy, half saucy but wholly de- 
lightful. 

It was a dangerous ordeal for bing; he felt 
confident that if he urged his suit, if he told 
her in that moment how much he loved her, 
it would not be in vain. 

Honor to the rescue! He must not take 
advantage of his position to win her; he 
must not play the traitor and repay the 
kindness of the earl by asking his rich and 
lovely ward to be his wife. He decided that 
he would never place himself in such dan- 
ger aguin. 

“Why do you look at me so strangely, 
Gabriel?" asked Lady May. “I do hope 
that you understand what I sav. You have 
a fashion of looking at me as though I were 
talking Greek. T should be sorry to believe 
ittrue, but TL have a halt-fear that poetry 
must have a stupefying effect on a man’s 
immgination.”’ 

“LT wonder,” said Gabriel, quietly, “why 
you taunt tue always with being a poet?" 


quick flush—"T have never taunted vou in 
my life. ‘The fret is, Gabriel, vou wilfully 


we meet. If vou persist in this line of eon- 
duct to me, Pshall come to the eonelusion 
that it will be much better for us not to 
meet." 

“You are right,” he said, with the quiet 
dignity of despair, “My interviews with 
you are doomed to end disagreeably.” 

“It is vour own fault, Gabriel ;' 
time tears stood in the proud voung beauty ’s 
eves.” “You changed first to me. , 
arewe not friendly and happy together as 
we used to be? 
ek fata 

“Do vou not know what it is, Lady Mav?" 
he asked, earnestly. 

Her face flushed crimson, her eyes fell 
before his, her breath eame in short UA ps, 


before. 

“How should I guess in respect of what 
you never tell me?" she asked, after a 
pause, 





rephed Gabriel, “unless | 


“Your guessing, and guessing rightly, 
shows that itis what 1 should never name 
| to you, Lauly May.” 


“Gabriel’’’ she cried. impatiently, “we 


you are kind tome, [ shall not be able to shall play at cross-purposes until we die—T 


may one word.” 
“I am always kind," she retorted. 
“No, youare not. You are often satirical. 
1 do feel ax tho I could talk to you 
in the old frank fashion. It may be that in 
what you call my denseness stupidity I 
re I am sorry. But I will 
waste the precios moments you have 


given me in tal about t. 


ny tee ge abruptly; for had taken 
her hand from room od and stood erect. 


| I am sure of that. 

She turned away—piqued, he could see: 
but he was powerless to prevent it. Le 
conld say no more; if he spoke at all, it 
must be to tell the cherished secret of his 
heart, which he had decided she must never 


w. 





to say anything to her, he must 
speak now. this soul was on fire, her name 
on his lips. She turned and looked at him 








“[ do not taunt vou,” she replied, wih a. 


reached the door, love, tenderness, 
— all blended in her eyes. 


It must be now or never if he uttered her | 


name. She would come back to him, and 
between them there would be noxecrets for 
ever nore. No—honor to the rescue! She 
was not for him, the nameless dependent. 
If he had found the evidence of his mother’s 
marriage, he could have called to her then 
and there, have clasped her in his arms, and 
have asked her to be his wife. But she was 
not for him. He clenched his hands and his 
lip, controlling himself with an effort that 
was almost superhuman.’ He had but one 
desire and it was to leave the place at once, 

4300d-bye,Gabricl,’’ said the sweet voice, 
with a faint touch of re . 

He tried to ae toe the words 
died on his lips. 


lady May, avoiding the drawing-room 


and the guests, went to her own room. She 
was in the mood for solitude. She was an- 

ry and sad by turns, Why did he not un- 
derstand her? She had shown him as 
plainly as any modest, well-bred girl coald 
that she liked him. Why would he not un- 
derstand ? Why would he not speak to 
her? Did he think she was so little- 
minded, so ignoble, that she would allow 
the mere difference of rank and title to in- 
fluence her? 

“He must know," she said to herself, 
‘that I think him a king amongst men—a 
king by right of his genius.” 


Lady May was disconsolate. She loved 


Gabriel with all her heart; but she could | 


pot go to him and tell him so. 

“He mnst know,” she said, over and over 
again. “I have told hitn so in everything 
but words.”’ 

As for Gabriel, he was thankful that the 
ordeal was over. He knew that there was 
no safety for him now but in retreat. As 
he crossed the entrance-hall, he met Lady 
Lulworth. When she saw his face, white 
with agitation and haggard with despair,she 
stopped abruptly. 

“(Ciabriel, what is wrong ?”’ 

He held one of her hands ina tight clasp. 

“I must go,” he said. “There are limits 
to human endurance, and ~ have reached 
mine.”’ 

“40 where?" she asked, in amazement. 

‘(40 where the spirit of my lost love can 
never haunt me and the sight of her face 
can never madden me!’ he eried. Then 
remembering suddenly the pain his words 
must give her, he added, “ ‘orgive me—I 
am speaking without thinking. I—in fact, 
I scarcely know what I am saying.” 

“You have been quarreling with Lady 
May, (iabriel ?’’ said the countess. 

“No; we have not quarreled. We have 

rted. I must never see her again. My 

onor is safe; but death would be easier 
than to go through such an ordeal in.”’ 

And when Lady Lulworth saw her son 
leave the house with despair in his face she 
realized what the folly of her youth cost 
both herself and him, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
| WILL never so play with temptation 


‘& 


again,’’ said Gabriel, to himself, recall- 

ing his interview with Lady May. “I 
will resign my appointment, give up all 
hope of advancement, and go to the New 
World. I will speak to the marquis to- 
morrow. Better lose all than forfeit my 
honor; better die forgotten than live de- 
spised. I will go to Canada and earn my 
bread there, if it must be so, by the sweat 
of my brow, but I will never take advan- 
tage of the trust that has been placed in me. 
My own sense tells me that, if the Earl of 
Lulworth had ever dreamed I should try to 
win his ward, he would never have allowed 
me as a child to play with her, nor, as a 
man, to associate with her. I will not be- 
tray my trust.” 

Early the next morning, lest anything 
should weaken his resolve, he went to the 
marquis and asked if he could spare a few 
mninutes during the day to see him on busi- 
ness of importance. 

“Certainly,” said Lord Doone; and then 
(sabriel said to himself that his fute was 
fixed. He could not draw back now. 

He sat down in the room where he had 


| been so happy and where he had worked so 


} 


and cruelly misunderstand me whenever | 


hard. He had measured his strength, and 
it had tailed him, he told himself; he had 
come to the limit of his endurance, and 
there was nothing for it but flight. He 
would start at onee; and, as he thought of 
all he was leaving, his self-control gave 
way. He laid his arms on the table,resting 


| his face on them, and sobbed aloud. 


“and this | halladoor. 


Why | 


Presently he heard a loud ring at the 


enee that ring would have on his fortunes! 
A few moments later one of the servants 


| knocked at his door, and, entering, handed 


What has come between 


him a telegrain. 


| first that it was on his own business; he 
| Was so accustomed to receive telegrams for 


and her heart beat as it had mever beaten | 


Lord Doone. He opened it mechanically ; 
but all the indifference left him as he read 
these words: 


“From the Reverend Mr. Bourne, the 


Reetory, Norham, to Gabriel Holmes, Es | 


quire.—Can you come down to Norham at 
onee? News of some interest.”’ 


_ His hands trembled, and a mist came be- 
fore his eves. Good Heaven, if the news 
were of the kind he desired! He tried to 
steady his nerves, which had been shaken 
by the excitement of the morning. After 
all, the matter might not be of much im- 
marge 4 it might not even be about the 
ost register-leaves. He wished Mr. Bourne 
had been more explicit. However,he must 
© at once. The calmness he had felt before 
deserted him now. He was trembling with 


. impati . 
She was leaving the conservatory; it he | a 


© went to the marquis and told him that 
he had just received an unexpected sum- 
mons into the country. pelled 
te postpone the requested interview, and 





Ilow little he knew what infiu- ' 


It did not occur to him at | 


not have slept! I can bear no 
nse.’’ 
It was an express train ;*yet i 
rashed ae it seemed hh pl him. 
what awaited him at Norham, : 


At length he rg Ni 
the fly drew up atthe SA 
maw the rector awaiting him. Mr. Boum. 
came forward and him by the hand. 

“My wife wished me to come and meet 
you,” he said. “She thought you would 
come by the fast express and would like uw 
see me at once.’’ 

Gabriel could not speak ; he tried to frame 
a question, but from his white lips there 
came no sound, The rector looked at him 


anxiously. 

“You have traveled quickly; and I hope 
every expectation of yours will be realized.” 

Still not a word came from Gabriel's lips; 
and the rector, looking at him closely, saw 
that he was unable to speak. 

“| did not care to raise your hopes too 
much,” he went on; “but I think we have 
| good news for you. You did not tell us the 

names for which you were searching, so we 
canrfot be quite sure; but the missing 
of the register for which you looked so bes 
and so vainly is found.”’ 

He conned abruptly, for a ing sigh 
came from Gabriel's lips, and the rector 
saw that for a few omens he must say no 
more. 

Nor was he surprised to hear the young 
man standing beside him sob out in a bow 
tone something about his mother, his moth- 
er’s honor, his mother’s fair fame. 

The kindly rector walked on a little; 
he would not be a spy upon the young 
man’s natural outburst of emotion. When 
it was over, he went back to him. 

“I cannot of course tell you,” he said, 
“whether what you seek is in it or not, but 
the missing portion of the register is 
found.” 

“Where was it found?’ asked Gabriel, 
a pr oe say much. 

“Tt is rather a strange story. It appears 
that the last marriage that the old ease 
solemnized was that of a private soldier 
named John Jenkins, whose regiment was 
ordered to India, and who had permission 
to get married and take his wife with him. 
He belonged to a decent family at Norham, 
and had been home on leave of absence for 
a few weeks. He had fallen in love with 
pretty Jenny Roberts, who thought it a 
grand thing to marry a soldier, and go 
abroad with him. Yesterday,’’ continued 
the rector, “Jennie Jenkins came back to 
Norham—a widow with five children; and 
one of the tirst things she did was to goto 
the rectory and see the old housekeeper 
there. They gossipped together about old 
times, and Jennie mentioned that her mar- 
riage was the last the rector officiated at—he 
died very soon afterward. The woman's 
statement brought the story of the lost reg- 
ister to the housekeeper’s mind, and she 
told Jennie of it. 

“*T remember,’ said Jennie, excitedly— 
‘I remember well that the book was old and 
torn. I recollect that, when we had signed 
our names and the rector raised it in his 
hands, some leaves fell out, and he picked 
them up.—I heard him say to some one—I 
think it was my husband: “I must take 
these leaves home and put them in their 
proper place.’’ What makes me remember 
it so well is that my husband often talked 
about it and said what a careless way it was 
of keeping the church books.’ 

“The housekeeper’s face grew pale with 
excitement. 

**Are you quite sure of all that, Jennie?’ 
she asked. 

“*Yes, quite sure—for this reason: The 
rector had christened me when I was a baby, 
and had always been very kind to me. 
When I was leaving the churebyard—we 
stood against the gates, my husband and | 
-—he caine up to me and bade me -bye, 
telling me that he hoped I should always 
be a good girl, and that I must write to him 
when I reached India. While he was talk- 
ing to me I was looking at the leaves be 
held in his hand and thinking; for I tea 
| that the leaf containing my own marriage 
| might be among them, Then he went in 
| the house,’ 
{ 








“+A ccording to that, then,’ said the house 
keeper, ‘the leaves were lost in the house 
and not in the church. If that be the truth, 
| the search has been made in the wrong 
place. I must tell the rector; for whoever 
tinds the leaves will be rich fer life.’ 
| “They came to me, and Jennie repeal 
| her declaration that she had seen the — 





‘holding the leaves in his hands. * 
| proved clearly to my mind that they = 
| in the house somewhere. I came here a 
most directly after the rector’s death, an¢ f 
' know that while I had been here pone 
| the chureh-papers had been destroy < 
| Was far too cAreful. I made all possible - 
quiries about the few days that had elape 
between the rector’s death and my arriv® 
| but no one could remember bavi roe 
'any register leaves about, nor cou \ 
eee ceeeret ths Womsskoaper vo Koop, bet 

Ly eeper . 
self calm and coll andy to bring 

to her memory 

master’s death, and all that happened I 
mediately after it. She did ~y ty 


at the many details 
her mind. One thing she could not re 


were 
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ar- 
ranged the sitting-room here after the reo- 
tor’s death. 


I 
told you that the rector died suddenly as he 


sitting alone after dinner. His 
= papers were strewn all over the table ; 
and the more I thought of it the more feasi- 
ble it seem 
had been lying there, too. I felt convinced 
ofit. It seemed so natural when he 
-arried them home, he would them 
upon the table, and that they were still ly- 
ing there when he died. 

“There was t however, to be remem- 
hered: Even if the leaves had 'heen lying 
there, they might have been destroyed. An 
iynorant person on seeing them would 
never imagine them to be of the least use, 
and might either burn or throw them away 
but an intelligent person would see at once 
that they were of value and would save 
them. I wondered whicn of the two things 
had happened. The housekeeper did re- 
member this much, that‘all the books and 
papers lying on the table had been cleared 
away together, and that she herself was not 
the person who had cleared them. 

“We resolved upon making a thorough 
search in the house—a systematic search, so 
conducted that nothing should be over- 
jooked. That search we began three days 
azo. lean only hope it was a successful 
one for vou. Every drawer, every cup- 
hoard, every shelf was overhauled. I need 
not keep vou longer in suspense, the regis- 
ter leaves were found inan old oak chest 
which had pot been opened for many years, 
and which steod in an unused loft. It was 
filled with rubbish—worn-eaten papers, all 
kinds of odds and ends; but underneath all 
lav the loose leaves of the lost register. My 
wife was greatly moved at the result; she 
tell epee bar knees and thanked Heaven 
when she saw them.’”’ 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


N the after years Gabriel never remein- 

bered how he reached the rectory. There 

was but one more ordeal for him, and 
that was whether on one of the leaves he 
should tind the name “Lewis Carlisle’ and 
“Hilary Nairne”’ ; if not—— But he would 
not, could not believe in a misfortune so 
terrible. Why should he doubt now when 
Heaven had been so to him? 

Mrs. Bourne came forward to meet him. 

“IT have been impatient tosee you Mr, 
Holmes,’’ she said. “I ho after all our 
searchings, we have something to remove 
your anxiety. I have placed the lost leaves 
on the tablein the drawing room. I thought 
perhaps you would like to look over them 
alone.”’ 

Blessing her in his heart for her delicate 
ut, he went into the room and closed the 
door. 

She had judged rightly ; that the eyes of 
u stranger should witness his despair if he 
lailed to find what he was seeking or his 
happiness if he did find it, would have been 
inore than he could bear. He never forgot 
the pretty drawing-room, with its long,open 
windows, white lace curtains, ahd sweet- 
sinelling flowers. 

There the leaves lay, dirty, crumpled, 
half moldy, worm-eaten. His heart gave a 
bound when he saw them. But before he 
touched them, before he laid one finger on 
them he knelt down and prayed for calm- 
ness to hear the pest or the worst. 

He trembled and his face grew pale when 
he took the leaves in his hands and looked 
atthem. Yes, they were the right ones! 
There was the year 18—, and the different 
months. He looked for the last marriage. 
It was there, duly entered—*John Jen- 
kins”? and “Jennie Roberts.’’ And then, 
with a beating heart, with a rushing sound 
in his ears, with a mist of tears blinding his 
eyes, he read the names “ Lewis Carlisle” 
and “Hilary Nairne.”’ 

At tirst the letters swam before him and 
he could searcely distinguish them; then he 
could see them clearly. The entry was 
correct in every particular—the names, the 
date, the signature of the old rector, Doctor 
Haythorne, and that of Jane Holmes, 

He held it at last—that which established 
his mother’s fair fame—he thought of that 
tirst—which gave him his birthright, which 
inwle him Lord Ardean of Barton Abbey, 
and which would give him courage to ask 
for the hand of the girl whom he loved. 

He fell upon his knees again, with a low 
ery of gratitude to Heaven, and tears such 
as he had never shed for his sorrows,rained 
down his tace. His mother’s honor was 
saved. She could call him ‘son’’ now. 
She could announce to the world that she 
had been the wife of Lewis Carlisle. No 
one could sneer at her fair fame now. The 
short, sad story of her love, her n , 
her husband’s sudden death would win 
for her the sympathy of all who heard it. 
His heart beat tumultuously and he trem- 
bled violently. It seemed to him aliost 
a8 though the end of his life had come. 

He was absent so long that at last the rec- 
tor and his wife grew nme ; and, fearing 
that something had happened to him, they 
opened the dver and found him lying with 
his face on the ground and the leaves clasped 
ughtly in his hands. 

“Is it joy that has almost killed him, or 
has he swooned from bitter disappointment? 
I should like to know the result,”’ said Mrs. 
Bourne, as they raised hirn. 

The rector poured some brandy between 
his white li 

“Joy seldom kills,” observed the rector; 
“and I refuse to believe that he has been 
disappointed again. We shall know soon.” 

Ina few minutes Gabriel looked round 
hin in wonder. 

“Have I been ill?’ he asked. 

“Your @8% was 100 much for you,” 
sald the rector, kindly. “You have found 
what you wanted—is it not so?” 


“Yes,” answered Gabriel, “you are right | at her tenderly. 


ed to me that the loose leaves | 


| asked the " 
| “Ihave. And now let me thank you. It 
is to your untiring activity and energy, 
| your disinterested kindness, that I owe all. 
| I will repay in a way worthy of it; and 
the two women, the housekeeper and 
Jennie, shall not be forgotten. The reward 
shall be doubled and divided between them. 
Now what shall I do about the registration 7 
T will copy the entry, and you shall attest it 
for me.’ 

“That will be the best plan,” said the 
rector; “but, before we do that, let us take 
the leaves to the church and fasten them in 
tneir place—that seems to me xn act of repa- 
tion and justice.” 

The three went together to the quaint old 
church where the sunlight was streaming 
through the stained-glass windows. They 
entered the vestry, and once more the rec- 
tor drew out the keys and opened the iron 
safe, once more he took out the old register; 
and there was something like tears in his 
eyes when he saw how exactly the missing 
leaves fitted in the place from which they 
had fallen. 

“We will fasten them at onoe,”’ observed 
the rector, ‘‘and I am heartily glad they have 
been found. The register will now be 
pretty nearly complete.”’ 

“We ought to have the bells rung,” said 
Mrs. Bourne, “in honor of a most happy 
event.”’ 

When the missing leaves had been in- 
serted, the copy of the entry was made. 
The rector signed it, and sent for the clerk, 
who also attested it. The man seemed to be 
very anxious to hear all the particulars of 
the search; and Gabriel divined his motive. 

“You shall be rewarded,”’ - said, “I 
have not forgotten your zealous search 
when I was here before. You shall not be 
Sapwen, nor the groom, Toin Benton, 

ither—you shall all have cause to bless the 
day on which the missing register-leaves 
were found. I shall come back again be- 
fore long, and you may trust me.” 

The young man turned with murmured 
words of blessing on his — He looked 
once more at the sunlight as it came through 
the old stained-glass windows. He had 
suffered more in that little church than 
tongue could tell; and now his joy was in- 
expressible. 

nee more he stood out in the golden san- 
light with the paper in his hand that was all 
the world to him. He knew that it would 
be impossible for him to return to London 
that night, so he acce Mr. Bourne’s hos- 
—— and remained at the rectory; but 

e could not sleep—he was too excited. He 
did not think much of himself. He did not 
dwell on the fact that he was Lord Ardean 
—that he was rich, and henceforth could 
live in luxury. He thought of his mother 
and Lady May. 

Even now he would have given up every 
hope and renounced his expectations, how- 
ever, rather than that the knowledge of his 
mother’s, early 1 should make the 
earl angry with her or mistrustful of her. 

In the morning he started for London, 
and, after what seemed to him an intermin- 
able journey, arrived there the same after- 
noon. He felt that he must go at once to 
Helme House. He could not keep the 
news from his mother for another hour. 

He went without delay ; but the countess 
was engaged at the moment, and sent to ask 
him to wait. 

“He bade me good-bye in a rtect fren- 
zy of despair,’’ she said to herself. “I can- 
not ‘think what has brought him back. 
Surely, there is no fresh sorrow awaiting 
him?” 

Lady May, quite unconscious that Gabri- 
el was in the house, went into the room 
where he was waiting. She blushed crim- 
son, and then looked up in mute wonder. 
W hat change had cone over Gabriel ? Where 
was the sorrow, the restraint that had lately 
made him such apuzzle to her? This was 
no despairing lover, no diffident wooer, who 
came forward to greet her with a bright 
smile. Even the tone of his voice had 
changed : it was ringing with the happiness 
of youth. 

“J dare not touch your hand, Lady May,” 
he said, frankly; “If I did Well, 
never mind the reason—I dare not just 

ret.’’ 
’ “Do you call that polite, Gabriel ?’’ she 
asked. 

“No, but I call ‘it honest. In my present 
trame of mind, feeling as I do, if I touched 

our hand I should keep it and mever let 
t go again—even if I did no worse ?”’ 

‘Gabriel,”’ she said severely, “it is unlike 
you to talk such nonsense.”’ 

” «It is simply because I have never had g 
chance, Lady May.” 

Just then the door opened and a servant 
came to say that the Countess would see 
Mr. Hohnes in her boudoir. 

Gabriel apologized to Lady May for hav- 
ing to leave her, and then, trembling with 
emotion, went to the boudoir where his 
mother sat awaiting him. 

“My dearest Ga briel,”’ she said, “I am 
sorry to have kept you—”’ 

But the words died on her lips. She 
started from her seat, and laid her hands on 
his shoulders. c 

“My dear, what has happened? What do 
I read in your face ?’’ she cried. 

He clasped her in his arms and laid his 








head on her shoulder. 
«*Mother, 1 have found it.” 
He could say no more; and 80 they stood 





for some minutes locked in a close em- 
brace. 
“Dearest mother,” he said then, looking | 
“T have found it at last— | 


found that which clears your fair fume and 


paper will give me wealt Mf — 
and my love; but at one word from you 


you, lessen love for 

or cause a coldness to arise between you, 
will forego everything, and your marriage, 
my dearest mother, shall remain a secret 
between ourselves.”’ 

The Countess of Lulworth looked steadily 
at her sun; the generosity and nobility of 
his conduct touched her greatly. 

“No; I would net let you make sucha 
sacritice for me. If this record of my mar- 
riage had not been found, I should have 
been selfish enough to let you my 
secret with you to the grave, for it would 
have been useless without it to put for- 
ward your claim; but, now that we are in 
possession of it, my dear, you spall have 
your . you shall have your inherit- 


once. Do not leave the house again until I 
have sent for you. He is a noble and a 
generous man ; he will forgive me the folly 
of my youth for my son’s sake. 1 will go 
to him now,Gabriel, lest my courage should 
fail me later on. I will not lose a moment. 
Pray for me while I go.”” She rose and 
kissed him, saying, ‘Wait until I send for 
you, Gabriel.” 

She preased her hands on her breast as 
she walked through the corridors. She 
would not give herself time to think; she 
would not remember what she was about to 
risk. Her son should have his inheritanée. 

When she touched the handle of the door 
ot the earl’s apartment, for a moment her 
courage left her and her heart seemed tw 
stand still; then she went in resolutely. 

The earl was sitting at his writing-table, 
busily e , his refined, patrician face 
bent over his work. He looked up at the 
a beautifal woman who stood before 

im with her hand on her bosom. Then 
she knelt down at his side, and, taking his 
hands in hers, kissed them. 

*“jodfrey,’’ she said, ‘you have been the 
noblest, the kindest, the most generous of 
husbands. I have come to you to er 
the story of the folly of my youth. It is 
more bitter than d to me to have to tel] 
it, but justice and honor bid me speak.” 

And with her golden head bent in all hn- 
mility before rad y rd told him the ae 
of her marriage conseq UeDCes, e 
focssing how her confession would affect 

im 





CHAPTER XXXIV 
T was not much after noon when Lady 
Lulworth had gone to her husbands 
room; but the ormolu clock in her bow 
doir had chimed three, and as no mes- 
sage had come from her to Gabriel. He was 
anxious and distressed. He longed to go to 
her help, yet he did not like to intrade. 
But when four o'clock struck he could bear 
the suspense no longer. He felt that he 
must go, no matter what the earl said or 
thought. It was his own mother, and he 
must go to her help, No man living should 
be cruel to her. 

He went to the earl’s room, and when he 
came near the door he heard the sound of 
low, deep-drawn sobs. His heart beat fast. 
No man should make his mother shed tears. 
He would go in and throw bis armps round 
her and take her away. 

He rapped at the door, but no answer 
came; he rapped in, but the sound of 
passionate weeping did not cease. Then he 
opened the door. 

“My Lord,” be said, in @ grave firm 
voice, “may I come in? I have something 
to say.”’ 

The earl’s face darkened into 
when he saw him. 

Gabriel closed the door and advanced into 
the room, He saw his mother kneeling at 
her husband’e feet, sobbing as though her 
heart would break. She looked up when 
the sound of her son’s voice ed her 
ears, and stretched out her hands to him. 

“By heaven! this is intolerable!” ex- 
claimed the earl. 

Gabriel went to his mother’s side and 
threw his arms around ber, murmurin 
loving words; then he turned to Lord Lub 
wort 


frown 


h. 

“My Lord,” he said ‘imply, ‘“‘do not be 
angry. Let me plead for my mother.” 

My wife requires no one to plead her 
cause,”’ returned the earl, proudly, yet with 
some softening of the fierce lines around his 
mouth. 

“My lord, you have always been kind to 
me. Will you listen tome? Do not be an- 
gry. My mother was so voung,and she had 
no mother of her own. She knew not what 
was best todo; and it was Lady Kilmore 
who forced her to keep her first marriage 
secret, who rnade her promise never to re- 
veal it,’’ Gabriel's voice faltered for a mo- 
ment; and then he went on, bravely, ‘it 
was only an error of judgment on her 

Not the least b can rest on 
er ” 

“J know, I know!” said the earl, impa- 
tiently. ‘The only thing that grieves me is 
that I was not told of this before. It would 
have, perhaps, pained me a little at the 
time: bat I should have soon = for- 

it. It is the long years of studied 
concealment that wound me. How can I 





ever trust man or woman in? I be. 
lieved that every thought of my wife's | 
heart lay open before me.” 

“But think, sir, of the pain to her. Shiv 
is © frank, so lowsl bry nature.”" 


moment said Gabriel. “The mischief 
need potgo any further. This secret of my 
dear need never be known. 


i 
: 
E 
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““Well,”’ suid the earl 4 “I will take 
you at your word, You will renounce all 
pretentions to the Ardean title and estate, 
lino peeret of your birth, I I forgive yout 

ve your 
mother ?” r 

Gabriel's face brightened. 

“TI thank Heaven and you, my lord, that 
I can prove my love for my mother! I will 
pledgp you iny word to keep the conditions 
ine thfully. And you will keep yours? 
You will never reproach my mother, on 
will never even mention the subject to her, 
and you will be just as you were before?” 

Yes,’ answered the earl, still lookin 
steadfastly at him, “I will keep my word.” 

“Then, my lord, give me the happiness 
of seeing you take my mother into your 
arms and kiss her.”’ 

“There can be no changing your mind 
after that, Gabriel.” 

“T shall not, my lord. To prove my sin- 
cerity, and to show you that my r’s 
happiness is ny dearest wish, I am ready t 
leave England this day, never to retarn. 
Will that content you? 

“Yea,”’ was the brief reply. 

“Then,” said Gabriel, simply, “kiss my 
mother, ny Jord, and I will go,” 

The earl raised her in hisarins and kissed 
her tenderly, in response to her son's re- 


quent, 
“My darling Hilary, the shall be tor- 
en, and shall five between us 
true, fond, and faithful love!’ He 


kismed her ly and held her close 
to bis breast. “My wife, darling, we 
have been but three hours yet it 


seetiis (6 The years.’’ 
“Heaven bless you, my lord!” said Gu- 
a ny eS ae 4s 
eh Nine surp the earl threw one 


arin ro his neck. 

“Tl was but trying you, Gabriel. Do you 
think IT would really inake so vile a bar- 
gain. Do you think I would part so devoted 
akon from so loving a mother? My dear- 
eat boy, I envy her such ason. You shal! 
be my son, too. I will show my love for 
| wite by my love for you. Shake hands 
with ine, Gatviel, Lord Ardean. I am 
pleased t be the first to give you your title, 
and I will help you to prove it.” 

“But my mother, sir—will she like her 
ae | made known 7’’ 

“T will manage that. I will make it 
known that the marriage was concealed be- 
enuse of farnily matters, and that the reason 
for the secrecy no longer exista, In thix 
busy work-e-day world,(Gabriel,no one wil! 
stop to ask what the reason was ’’ 

Lord Lulworth was silent for a few mw- 
ments; then he continued : 

‘To every one whom the affair interests 
we will tell the plain truth. We will have 
no more Conevalinent. My dear wife shal! 
never ~ iy live with a sword hanging over 
her head. Ah, what is this?’’—a servant 
had knocked and entered with a telegrain. 

It wasar from Cyril, who was ex- 
tremely fll, and begged that Mr. Holme 
would go to him at once. 

**T shall tell hiin who Iam to-night, if he 
is well qnoual t listen,’’ said (iabriel. 

Then he left his mother and U e earl to go 
to the dying man, whose name and place 
he was so soon to take. 

What Lady May thought of the intelli- 

snce Gabriel did not know until afterward. 
$y the earl’s wish his wife told her at once. 
She listened with no less pleasure than 
alazeinent. 

“Yet,” she said “why should I be sur- 
wrined 2? I have always felt that your love 
for Gabriel was @ thing I could not under- 
stand; but I am even mwre delighted than 
surprised.’ 





CHAPTER XXXV. 

N hour later Cyril had heard the strange 
story of n Carlisie’s marriage— 
(sabriel told him all. Hissurpris: 

was unbounded, though he cenfessed that 
be had always thought there was something 
singular in the seeming infatuation which 
the whole Lulworth tamily had for his 
friend. 

Cyril saw cleariy that this claim was indis 
putable. They talked until after inidnight, 
and then, with his din eyes fixed upon the 
minihy ee of his friend, said : 

rié? I shall not live mach longer; all 
will soon be over with me. I want you & 
do two favors for me. One is to sénd early tu 


‘ the metning for my solicitors, that there 
iff 


nas be no difficulty as regards your sneces 
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whence they had come, for he was un- 


7 d | upon the field, but the few who 
"he re | and keen sabre and short rife, an 
ston ; and I chonle Uiike to maaise m will “You shall say what you please, | Dalted them carefully on the body of bis cuarded the eagtive Fug rem 
sides wast WER te Oe aes could “Then I will—stupid; for a you | mrhe proud steed was now brought forward, Marion's order, taken their course to th. 
eave o ; - The 


second favor is this—I should like to see 


Lady May before I die. Could you manage 


it for me?” 


“Yes I am sure she will come,” returned | 


(iabriel ; “she told me she would.” 

Early on the following morning the solici- 
tors who had the nanagement of the Ardean 
estates were sent for; and they were intens=- 
ly surprised when they heard the story 
which was told to them under the solemn 

vromise of secrecy—at least, for the time 

ing. They sat with Gabriel, by the sick 
man’s bed, listening to his instructions. He 
declared that he was thankful to be quit of 
the burden of the property; he had never 
cared for it when it was his. 

There was a grave expression on the faces 
of the two lawyers when they bade him 
farewell ; they knew that they were looking 
upon his face for the last thine ; the stamp of 
death was already there. 

Some hours later, when the lights were 
fading from the sky, Cyril Ardean lay dy- 
ing, and those he loved best were gathered 
round him. Gabriel knelt at the foot of the 
bed. The waning light came through the 
long windows and rested upon the pale face 
ofthe dving man. Lady May bent over 
hitn and heard what} he was saying, for he 
was rapidly drawing near the shore of the 
bright land where there are no farewells. 

“Weshall knowin another world,” he 
said slowly, “what we do not understand in 
this. It seerns so strange. Ihave done no 
wrong that I know of; yet Heaven has tak- 
en from me my st rength, iny fortune, and 
my love. But T shall soon know why it has 
been done. Still all would have been val- 
neless without vou, Lady May."’ He paused 
for some inoments, breathing heavily; and 
then he wenton.”” Will vou kiss me he- 
tore I] die? IT would have given my life at 
any time for such a mark of favor from you. 
You have been very kind to me, my be- 
loved, After vou rejected my love and 
sent me away, you still were kind to me. 
Let me look into vour eves while I pray my 
last prayer. IT wish to see no human face 
after yours. Close my eyes with your dear 
hands: let yours be the last face Bee oon 
earth. Beloved, come nearer,’ he added, 
faintly; “inv eyes grow dim. IT have said 
good! bye to them all but you. IT see you 
last on earth, May I bethe first to greet 
you in heaven, praying that there if not on 
earth, we may be together always. Kiss me 
onee before T die.’ 


She bent over him pressing her lips: to 
his brow, and while she kissed him he 
died. 

* * * * - * 


The funeral of Cyril took place that sane 
week; and soon afterward, Gabriel, Lord 
Ardean reizned in his stead. There was some 
litthe excitement and sensation over his sto- 
ry. The Marquis and Marchioness of Doone 
smiled significantly whenever it was allud- 
+ [toin their presence, so that most people 
believed that they had known it all along. 

It was owing to the earl'’s tact that the 

fuintest breath of scandal never arose. It 
was he who wrote the skillfully worked 
paragraph which appeared in’ the newspa- 
pers, Saving how, for family reasons which 
it Was unnecessary to explain, the marriage 
of Captain Carlisle with Miss Nairne had 
heen kept a profound secret, but that, the 
needoof secrecy no longer existing it was 
now made public. 
The announcement excited some little eom- 
tnand; but it seemed to all who read it that 
the earl had known of the marriage all the 
timne, 

No one raised any Opposition to Gabriel's 
succession, for his right to the title was in- 
disputable. 

One of the first to visit at Barton Abbey, 
was Lady Mary Trevor. She was worn and 
yray, but she had an intense longing to see 
lotune. 

“T loved vour father,” 
now Lunderstand much of what was strange 
tome. You are the son ofthe only man 1 
ever loved ; you must be a son to me.” 

Gabriel was to deeply affected too speak. 
He bowed over the falr white hand and 
kissed it. 

And the dav came when he met Lady 
May, and told her the secret of his heart. 
The fair face showed too plainly the joy the 
confession brought her. 7 

“And vou have loved me——" 

“All my life,” he interrupted—*“from the 
first moment T saw you.” 

“Then why, ifthat be true, have you never 
told me?” 

‘IT dared not, it seemed to mea breach of 
trust. There was a great difference between 
us, and Lord Lulworth trusted me too iipli- 
eithy.”’ 

“Ah, Gabriel, vou thought meanly of me 
tucn—vou thought I cared about inoney and 
rank?" 

“Most truly I believed that you 
never care to marry beneath vou," 

l vred. 
“Dic 
ber it l ia 

“IT did, and T do. 
neath vou, how can I think otherwise ? You 
have always been my ideal of all that is good 
and beautiful.” 

“You must not flatter me 
interrupted. 

“I do not mean it for flattery, but for sim- 


would 
he de- 


you think vourself beneath me, Ga- 


Gabriel."’ she 


ple truth,"’ he said, “You will never know 
what I have suffered May—what anguish, | 


what despair.” 
There waxa faint gleam of mischief in 


her eyes, though her lips quivered with | 
I) 


emotion. 

“I am pot going to flatter you, Gabriel 
think that, for a poet, you are very—what 
shall I say? Dare Isay it?” 











shetold him: “and | 


I think every one be- | 


know, is supposed to be quick of apprehen- 
sion." 


Her face land becaine grave, and 
her eyes grew dim with tears. 


“Did you never guess the truth! Oh, (ia- 


briel, tell ine—did you never guess the | 
| truth?” 


“What truth?"’ he asked. 

“What truth?” shereplied. ‘There has 
never been but one truth for me—that I 
have always loved you as you have loved 
me."* 

“Always!” he questioned. 

“You, always. Seve of you has ever been 
mart of my life; but T have also always 
wen vexed that you never spoke of your 


ve d your best, as I have seen, & . : ci. 
Samy anes GS 7S placed them in safety on the opposite side. 


stifle it,’’ 

‘There will be no more tnistakes between 
us now,my darling!’’ said Gabriel, ‘‘may 
I take you now to my mother, and tell 
her that the dream of iny life is realized at 
last ?"’ 

How delighted the earl was when he heard 
of the proposed union! 

“Tt is the only thing wanting to complete 
the happiness of iy life,” he said. 

Nor was the countess less coutent; while 
Lady Kilmore, who loved both Gabriel and 
his betrothed, often marvelled at the great 
happiness that had resulted from what 
seemed a life's mistake, 

(THE END] 
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Marion’s Men. 


BY BERTIF BAVELE. 


ee 


N the most desolate and gloomy time of 

the Revolution, when Carolina overrun 

by British force, weakened and betrayed 
by her own sons, fettered and curbed by 
arined posts and fortresses, and seathed by 
the remorseiess forays of her haughty inva- 
ders, Jay trembling and paralyzed at the feet 
of the British lion; when her best and 
bravest were oe mers inthe hulks of St. 
Augustine, and resistence was at an end; 
thea Francis Marion, and a few kindred 
spirits, betook themselves to the unhealthy 
and impregnable retreats of the forests, anc 
the spark of hope still faintly glimmered in 
the hearts of these brave men. Unceasing 
war, till the last red coat left the soil, was 
Marion's determination, and well did he 
carry itout. His name wasa perfect terror, 
and gallantly did he maintain his character. 

Aftera long and weary march through 
the centre of what is now Charleston district, 
the second and third companies of the forty- 
seventh infantry, and a batallion of loyalists, 
who had that morning left Monk's Corner, 
at length reached the Santee, 

Oflicers and men alike fatigued—even 
the strict discipline of the British service 
could searece keep them in their regular 
array. Never was therea greater collection 
of miscreants, and their roarof drunken and 
brutal laughter, oaths, and exeecrations, at 
length drew the attention of the commander 
of the detachment. 

Orders were given for the volunteers to 
fall back, and wait until the regulars had 
passed the ferry. 

As the boat was small and the stream 
very rapid, they were a long time passing 
over, 

The ferryiman, a low, dark-visaged, very 
spare and muscular, though simall-framed 
man, with the negroes who assisted him, 
earried over the major of the first company, 
and, as he was about to return, the oflicer 
detained hii to obtain information. 

Hie asked if he were well affected to the 
royal cause. The dark eye of the ferrviman 
lit up with a sudden spark, and his lip 
quivered as he answered ; 

“T have suffered enough.” 

“Well, my good fellow,” said the major, 
“vou shall make up for all this when the 
king enjoys his own again; by the way, 
have there been many passing this way 


l dately 2" 


“Not many, sir; but 1 ean tell you who 


| os 
did go by here yesterday afternoon: some 


one you'd be vlad to lay hands on.” 
“Who was that?—speak out, my man— 
you'll lose nothing by telling me!” 


“Well, then, it was that Horry, that they | 


sav was with Marion, He went by here at 
full speed, grumbling mightily about some- 
thing or other.” 

“Ahal then the coast is clear—that’s what 
I wanted to know; he could not tell that 
we were going to move this morning, and 


1 PV poor devils of nen ay sleep sound to- 


night.” 

Again that grim simile played across the 
dark features of the ferryman, but he soon 
relapsed inte his ordinary composure. 

\ second and third time did the heavily- 
laden boat work slow Iv up the wooded 
bank, and then shooting across the current, 
land her living ffeight; but when the order 
came for the negroes to proceed again for the 


| tories, they positively refused, and betaking 


themselves to the woods, 
their dark reeess, 

The ferryinan, apparently 
their disobedience, dashed 
after them. 

After awaiting his return for some time, 
the major ordered some of his own men to 
row the boat over for the refugees, and 
with a long delay, they all stood on the 
left bank of the Santee, 


disappeared in 


Very angry at 
into the forest 


Meanwhile, the light from the boatman | 


might be seen speeding rapidly through the 
woods, until he burst through a thicket of 
small and tangled pines, and stood in a 
glade of the forest, surrounded by a circle 
of densest foliage. : 

Here the negroes awaited him ; one busily 
employed in accoutreing a horse. 

The other drew from their hiding-placs 








and having glanced at the equipments and 


felt the girths, Marion for it was he, vaulted 


| into the saddle,and bidding the negroes take 


care of themselves, shook the reins and 


darted forward. - 
“This day must preve your blo 1,Selim, 
said he, as the gallant horse bounded on 
amid the thickly clustered trees. 
Through a succession of such by-paths, 
ever and anon rousing the wild deer from 


| their coverts, he galloped on, and two good 


| hours Nt 
| bank of Black river. 


wased ere he drew bridle on the 


After a brief breathing pause, he struck 
hix heels into the sides of his foaming steed, 
and a few minutes of desperate exertion 


Again that rapid courser was urged, till 
at last he halted, and advanced more slowly 
to the edge of the Tearcoat swamp. 

There stood an innmense tulip tree,and be- 
neath its shade, now spreading far to the 
cast in the rays of the setting sun, were pic- 


| queted two or three horses. 


The riders bounded to their feet at the 
sound of advancing hoofs, and, with pre- 
sented rifles, shouted “who woes there?” 

“Mar’on,’’ was the reply, ina deep and 
soul-stirring voice, which rang through the 
hearts of the soldiers. 

“'Tis the general,” said the sentinel, rush- 
ing forward to seize his bridle, and grasped 
the hand that kindly met his pressure. 

The general dismounted, and throwing 
the reins of his noble courser into the troop- 
er’s hand, said, “Call Roberts, Charles, and 
let him rub Selim down ; and do you hasten 
to Major Horry, and let him know T want 
him, and bil the men get ready, for we 
have something to do to-night.” 

Hastily the soldier led the horse into the 
recesses of the woods, and speeded on his 
way to the quarters of the men. 

Shortly after he arrived all was bustle and 
eager preparation; horses were sought, 
rubbed, and equipped ; flints tried, powder- 
horns filled, and the moment of departure 
eagerly expected, 

Their leader ea:me forth and the throb 
and murmur of exultation and eager crowd- 
ing round him, testified their regard. 

Bie gray suit of coarse country cloth no 
longer enveloped him, but a dark green 
rifle frock and horseman’s boots and casque, 
without ornament except a white pluime,set 
off his easy and determined carriage. 

He spoke but few words: be told them of 
the collection of tories, and their march to 


join the invaders, and while he spoke of 


those traitors to their country, his bosom 
swelled and voice heaved with emotion. 

The fair moon rose, round and brilliant, 
on their march, and the bright host of 
heaven smiled around their queen, as the 
brave band rode on, 

The English commander, unsuspicious of 
danger, had chosen his resting place for the 
night at some distance from the disorderly 
bivouac of the tories, and, having placed a 
line of sentinels, had caused his men to pile 
their arms and retire to rest; the polished 
barrels and bayonets gleamed in the red 
firelight, while a dark line of bodies 
showed where the sleeping soldiers lay. 

Marion arranged his plans, but waited till 


| late at night ere he put them in execution. 


Several of his choicest men, silently, and 
With great precaution, approached each sen- 


| tinelas he carelessly walked backward and 


forward. 

They crept up till within a short distance, 
and,favored by the weeds and under brush, 
remained concealed. 

Suddenly—a long, sharp whistle, and, in 
an instant, each of the outposts was mias- 
tered, clasped in the strong grip of the as- 
sailants, gagged and disarmed. But a sin- 
gle sentinel was able to discharge his piece, 
and the warning came too late, 

A dark line passed swiftly before the eves 
of the half-wakened soldiers, and as they 
sprung to their feet, the click of a hundred 
rifles sounded in their ears, while the 
trumpet-voice of Marion shouted to surren- 
der or die. 

Unarmed and unprepared, the comman- 
der thought it mnadness to resist, as resis- 
tance tiust be bloody and desperate. 

“To whom am | to sarrender myself?” 
said he. 

“To Francis Marion,’’ was the reply. 

‘At that dreaded name, he instantly sub- 
mitted,and was ordered to leave the ground, 
and told that if resistance or communication 
with the tories was attempted, they would 
be instantly attacked. 

At this moment, aloud and wild cry of 
surprise and horror sounded from their 
camp, with the noise of hurrying feet, and 
crowds were dimly seen rushing by their 
tires in the confusion of despair. A fugitive 
from the royal camp had declared that 
eninge with a thousand men, was upon 
them, 

The Engiish major naturally supposed, 


, from the tumult, that another body of assail- 


ants had attacked the tories, and gave or- 
ders to his men to disperse and save thei- 


i selves, 


Himself and his subalterns were detained 
prisoners by Marion, and when the English 
hud disappeared from the field, he ordered 
asinall detatehment to pursue the tories, 
and not permit them to unite in. 

Lagerly did the avengers rush on to their 
work, and ever as the loyalists rallied for 
resistance and reunion, the fatal fire of the 
pursuers, and the quick tramp of their 
charge, broke them, and drove them into 
indiscriminate flight. 

lor many a weary mile, they fled before 
the thishiug swords of the horsemen; and 
reat a> was the number of fugitives but 
how were slain, for Marion's striet charge 
Wits to disperse and alarm, but not to kill. 


Ky the dawn of day, no one remained | 


| shoul 














willing that by the approaching 
see ae ey had been 
a force too weak to keep them prisoners. 
Deep indeed, was thie shame and vexaticy, 
de onthe war-worn features of the 
veteran Englighman, as he saw, by morn. 
ing’s dawn, the rude oa undis- 
Ss appearance of his ca 
ut his chagrin wore away before the bland 
and winning manners of Marion; and, when 
of prisoners, 


t, they 
by 


the time came for an ex 
the English officers willingly testified that 
though their fare had been scanty, and their 
couch hard, they had enjoyed nore luxuries 
than their captors. 

More than one pondered, in the blue 
silence of the starry night, among the moss 
covered trees, on the prospects of future 
success, in a war against such men, and 
under such auspices. 

Such was one scene in the dail 7 life of 
Marion. 

oe " 

CIRCU MSTANTIAL EVIDENCE.—Evidence 
which had appeared sufficient to justify oon. 
viction, or even positive execution of sen- 
tence, has in some cases turned out to bea 
simple mistake. The number of these 
cases is very great. Looking to Europe 
alone, and not going back more than two 
centuries, we could bring forward at 
least two hundred in a large propor- 
tion of which sentence been executed. 
One of the most interesting is that of Helen 
Gillet, a young handsome girl, in France, 
who, in 1625, was condemned to death for 
infanticide. Bnt public opinion believed so 
strongly in her innocence that even the ex- 
ecutioner had not the coutage to strike in 
cold blood, and thus twice tnissed his aim. 
Then a frightful seene ensued. The execu. 
tioner’s wife, fearing her husband might 
lose his employ, first tried to strangle the 
irl, and not succeeding, tried to cut off her 
a with a pair of scissors! The en 
~pulace interfered by storming the seaffold, 

illing the executioner and his wife, and 
liberating her. Her innocence was after- 
wards proved and she received a free par- 
don. Another case is that of the Marquis 
D'Anglade, who, in 1687, was accu of 
theft, and was, with his wife, a noble, high- 
spirited woman, thrown into a fright ! 
prison, and, his judges not finding him 
pen to confess a crime which he never 
committed, was put on the rack, on which 
he died underthe most agonizing tortures. 
A year after, his innocence was established - 
beyond doubt. A story very much like the 


‘last is that of Jacques Letour, who, in 1689, 


was accused of murder, and died under his 
tortures. A month after his death, his com- 
plete innocence was proved. All these 
eases happened in France, vet there is no 
lack of them in England either. Take, for 
example, the case of Col. Charteris; he cer- 
tainly was a wicked scamp, but that did not 
give the right to the judge and jury to exe 
cute him, in 1731, for a crime which he 
never comunitted. Or take the other curious 
case of Jonathan Bradford, who, in 1736,was 
executed for murder, a case peculiarly in- 
structive. Bradford was so far guilty that 
he had the intention of committing the 
crime, but found the work done by another 
before him. The real murderer confessed 
on his death bed, eighteen months after. 
The case, however, of John Jennings, who 
was executed in Hull, in 1762, for a high- 
way robbery of which he was altogether 
guiltiess, is quite as strong an argument 
against the infallibility of the “twelve good 
men and true.’’ Yet in Engiand, poor, in- 
nocent John Jennings is not half so much 
lamented as Joseph Lesurques, who was 
innocently convicted and executed for high- 


| way robbery and murder, in 1796, and 


whose story has been made upim novels, 


| ballads, and melo-dramatic shows,over and 
| over again. 


ee a ee NS ee 
ANCIENT ELECTIONS.—In old Seandinw 


| Via, the chief of a province, chosen by the 


assembled people, was thereupon “elevated 
amid the clash of arms and the shouts of 
the multitudes;’’ and among the ancient 
Germans he was carried ona shield. Reeall- 
ing, as this ceremony does, the chairing of 
soinebody newly elected up to recent times, 
and reminding us tbat origimally among 
ourselves election was by show of hands, 
we are taught that the choice of a represen- 
tative was once identical with a choice of 4 
chief. Our Houses of Congress have their 
roots in local gatherings like those in which 
uncivilized tribes select head warriors. 
Besides conscious selection, there occurs 
among rude peoples selection by lot. The 
Samoans, for Instance, by spinning a cocoa 
nut, which on coining to rest points to one 
of the surrounding persons, thereby single 
him out. Early historic races supply illus- 
trations; of the Hebrews in the rs of 
Saul and Jonathan, and of the Homeric 
Greeks when fixing on a champion to fight 
with Hector. In both these last cases there 
was belief in supernatural interference : the 
lot was supposed to be divinely determined. 
And probably at the outset, choice by | 
for political purposes among the Romans. 
as, also, in later times, the use of the lot for 
choosing deputies in some of the Italian re- 
a sa and in Spain, was influenced by * 
indred belief; though doubtless the desirt 

to give equal chances to rich and poor, °F 
else to assign without dispute a panrcoti 
which was onerous or dangerous, entere’ 

into the motive or was even predominant. 
Here, however, the fact to be noted is, that 
this mode of choice which plays a part |» 
representation may also be traced back 

the usages of primitive peoples. 
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Loxpon says the high heel is bad style. 
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MADRIGAIS. ~* 
1. 
‘| will go with you, *’ she said ; 
And they passed out under the limes, 
On the eve that they were wed, 
To the sound of angelus chimes. 


The maiden sang as she went, 

And looked into his face and smiled— 
**Beloved ! are you content 

lam more of lover than child ?** 


There was a song in her eyes, 
So dusky, so loyally brown ; 
Like rain from the summer skies 
He showered his kisses down. 


The song on her lip was spent, 

And he murmured there as he stood, 
**Beloved ! lam content 

That thy love is stronger than blood.** 


\ cot on the rim of the sea, 
Vines drooping over the eaves, 
With bleating of goats on the lea, 
And rustle of mulberry leaves. 


But little of luxury there, 
Little of silver in store ; 

And little of sorrow or care— 
Spoil of the deep, and no more. 


she spread out his nets on the sands, 
Heavy with damp and with lead, 

And, like a white beckoning hand, 
The gull flashed by overhead, 


‘Ife will come to me soon !"" ‘*He is here !"* 
Superb in ruddy brown health ; 

And gaily he lilts in her ear, 
‘Our love is better than wealth.’’ 


The Monarch rode by with his train, -- 
Our Victor gallant and good— 

At the gate he drew in his rein, 
And greeted her as she stood. 


She gave him to drink in his need ; 
He blessed as a father might bless, 
*“h, daughter of Italy freed, 
Re happiness thine, no less, ** 


He blessed her, and passed on his way, 
A glow on his war-worn face, 

And lingered forever and aye 
The dream of a king in his place. 


Then one at her side whispered low, 
**Beloved | ‘tis late—very late !"° 
she turned, with her eyesall aglow, 
‘Our love is better than state.*’ 


Iv. 


Like sound of a scythe tn the grass 
The tempest is sweeping to-night ; 

It beats like a band on the glass— 
The hand of a ghost in a fright. 


It knocks like a foe at the door, 

It walls like the souls of the damned ; ‘ 
It buffets the rocks on the shore, 

It tears at the trees on the land. 


*“~) Maid-Mother, Star of the Sea! 
© Mary, sweet Mother of God ! 

Why lookest thou coldly on me ? 
My love, oh my love, is abroad. 


I lift up iny baby to thine, 

His baby that came with the year ; 
Immaculate Mother Divine, 

My love is stronger than fear. ** 

v. 

The sea lies as calm in the light 

As zephyr-swept meadow might be ; 
Or infant that dreams in the night, 

And smiles at the sweet mystery. 


And only the wrecks on the shore, 

The foain and the seaweed piled high, 
Are left to record, and no more, 

The war of the sea and the sky. 


she gazes afar on the deep, 

Her heart all a-tug and a-strain : 
Her dry eve refuses to weep 

The fivod of her passion and pain. 


A shadow falls over the sand-- 
A shadow, a jubilant shout— 
A kiss and a clasp of the hand, 
‘Our love is stronger than doubt. *’ 
—WALDO MEssAkos, 
Phila., Sept, & Isl. 
ee 


Black Eyes. 


BY ROSE KINGSLEY. 








USCIOUS DAYS are these summer 
| days, many of them; when one can loll 
4 


on the grass, and look up through the | 
apple-bough canopy into the blue deep of 


heaven ; when the breeze coquets so pleas- 
antly with vour hair, and quiekens j 
little the tripping of your pulse; and the 
sunlight dances in checker 
upon the patches of grass. 


“Aha!” said Kittles, throwing himself 


across the verdure at full length, ‘now I'll 
take a drop of comfort, won’t 1?’’—and he 
zazed all around over the landscape, and 
looked to see if a stray bug or spider lay 
in wait on the grass, and then threw his 
eves up into the sky. How very clear and 
blue it was! 

“Yes, this is the place; now let me have 
the good of my own humors !’’ 

The pleasant shadow of an apple-tree en- 
eireled him completely. 

Not far from the spot ran a rather low 
hedge of buckthorn and brainbles. 

Just behind sloped a gentle declivity 
down—down, till it flattened into a tame 
meadow, where cattle grazed and a little 
brook bubbled and swam. The wind of the 
dreainy afternoon toyed with his hair, and 
he swept it back rather impatiently from 
his forehead. 

“Let ine enjoy it all—all!" said he. “Oh, 
if I had but one friend to share it with 
me!” 

No one ever knew what giddy courses 
his truant thoughts may have run, while he 
lay stretched in the shade of that apple 
tree. No one can tell where they began, 
and whither went on. But somehow at this 
point they brought themselves up, at last. 


He drew from his bosom a bit of paper, | 


and carefully unfolded it. What could it 
contain? A love-letter, was i? Could 
| your quick eye detect the delicate lines of 
—o hand across he ? Was he 
about to carry it passionately to his lips, in 
the spirit of frengy without which =o on 
= a lover? 
1is was not it. No; he to read it; 
| to read it aloud. ~— 
| It looked like a careful transcript of 
verses, done in a very legible, round, run- 
ning hand. The verses were hisown. Ah, 
that was the secret, at last! He was only a 
vagabond of a poet, whe had strolled away 
into the enticing solitades of the country, 
and longed aay to be left alone with 
himself and his rhymes. So to himself and 
the winds he read aloud the rhymes. They 
were all in praise of black eyes. 

There was a slight—a very slight crack- 
ling just over the hedge of buckthorn and 
bramble, as if some one, or something 
might be trying to get away unnoticed. He 
turned his head quickly. As he did so he 
caught a view of a white dress in among the 
green leaves; and just above it, of a pair of 
73 looking over the top of the emerald 
wall. 

They were black! 

Should he—what should he do? His 
thoughts could not help him out at all; 
they palsied his powers utterly. But he 
could not run, timid as poets are generally 
sup to be; that would never do. He 
could not sit there in that attitude, and those 
dark, glowing, merry, piercing eyes still 
looking straight into his own; if retreat 
were cowardice, this would be rudeners. 
The bewitching eyes were, at the most, but 
a few feet from his own. 

He saw what he thought a veritable myth. 
She could hardly be flesh and blood; so 
poouey. so gracefully, so sweetly looked 

er face to him,—and those dark eyes flash- 
ing quick and subtle intelligence to his 
own. 

Her lips slowly parted. The sinile, 
scarcely kept in its leash before, now broke 
away and ibolled gladly over her entire 
face. Such a face as it was! It recalled 
the dim and indistinct images of his flushed 
and unquiet dreams. And two rows of 
pearly teeth disclosed themselves, making 
the vision more dazzling still. 

“And so you are quite undecided in your 
mind between the black and the blue? Ex- 
cuse me, sir, I pray you! I was an unwill- 
ing listener !”’ 

e tone was 80 clear, so rich, 80 melting, 
—she had his pardon long before it was 
asked. She spoke so fluently, and ina 
voice and with a gesture of such innocence, 
and tossed her beautiful head on one side 
with such a very killing dexterity,—who is 
the man with a heart, that would have been 
invulnerable ? 

Well,—and the acquaintance then and 
there began ; and from that moment, so 
brimming with excitement to the sensitive 
soul of the voung poet, it went on. They 
talked together quite a half hour, It wasa 
half hour full of wild happiness. He was 
astonished to discover the richness of the 
fancy of the fair unknown. He grew en- 
raptured, listening to her eloquent words, 
burning their way into hisheart. His pulse 
| ran like wildfire, at the low lute-like, musi- 

eal tones in which her words tlowed, as ina 
| liquid, unbroken current. 

Ves, she was a poet, too. Did she write 
verses? Perhaps not; still the soul of the 
| poet,—quick in its sensibilities, and deeply 
| generous in its appreciation,—was wholly 
| there. Hlow telegraphic then were the in- 
' ner communications between them! 

Little sleep came to poor Kittles’ eyes, 
that night; and all for the walk in the quiet 
orchard behind the house. The face—the 
smnile—the eyes of the unknown lady, were 
continually present to him. They haunted 
him, though making him anything but 
uaheper- They drove sleep away from his 
lids. He gotup and sat for hours at his 
open window, watching the white moon. 

The next afternoon, he was in his favorite 











haunt again. But this time she was there 
before him! She thought herself really in- 
terested in this pensive poet, whose strug- 


| gles in coming to adecission between the 





ust a | muslin robe. 


gleams down | tree, lost amon 
| she was, he had not asked. 





! 


| 





| 


merits of black eyesand blue, were 80 inuch 
to be commiserated. Possibly she was an 
ambitious fairy,—another Cleopatra,—bent 
on converting him tothe decided and be- 
witching color of her own. 

There she was attired in that same white 
She had a book in her hand, 
and was seated beneath the self-same apple- 
its absorbing pages. ho 
It would have 
dissolved the delight of the romance, 
Enough that she was a boarder for a few of 
the summer weeks, in the adjoining house, 


whose grounds neighbored upon the little 
orchard to which he had taken so affection- 
ately. 


She affected to start, on hearing his foot- 
step; but immediately recovered quite all 
her usual sel f-possession, and replied to his 
address with ease and cordiality. And 
again those eyes looked-he certainly thought 
so—straight into his soul 

“You see I have slipped through the little 
wicket yonder, and encamped on your own 
ground. I hope you wil: not object.” And 
she opened her book as if to read to him 
from its pages, motioning him to sit down 
near her. 

Did hestammer? Did he try to say every- 
thing, and really say nothing! Did he 
enact the part of a pantomine, moving his 
head and hands just when and where he 
would not? Yes, he certainly did all these 
things ; and did thei well, too! 

She read to him. It was a book of poems 
—her own favorites. Ah! it was that en- 
snaring voice, gushing like a soft wave of 


rousic over his heart! 


They talked, or rather she talked, and he | 


listened ; listened like the dumb man he 
was. The talk was of poetry, of sentiment, 


el 


! 





| 


of feeling, of fancy. Was it wonder. 
eae a hed cnowin fo an CMD tes 
universal passion? That it bordered close- 


ly on Love? 

The train laid in his ve heart was 
instantly fired. It warmed his whole natare. 
The thoughts he had nursed would brerk 
wn Om bounds. -— le would 
ANNE eir supret , was un- 
loosed, and he gave utterance to passion 


in fervid and glowing language. 
He had the point which is the 
crisis with all zealous lovers, even h 


they are with as brief an experience as his: 
he was on his knees: the words were on his 
lips—those feverish lips! 

“Mother! dear er!"’ 

It was a child's voice, soft as that of the 
summer wind among the leaves of the old 
apple-tree. It called again—‘*Mamma! 

Other !”’ 

“My little girl is calling after me!"’ inter- 
rupted the unknown fair, rising in haste to 
meet her affectionate offspring. 

Well, and Kittles got u What less 
could he do? And while the “light of his 
eses"’ went searching in the shrubbery of 
the adjoining garden for her little estray, 
the enamored poet vanished swiftfy, very 
like a ghost, in the vista of the apple-trees! 

He decided for the blue. Blue was to be 
his sure color thereafter ! 

“A married woman!" whispered he to 
himself, with fearfully pale lips; ‘who 
would have thought it! And so full of poetic 
fancies! And such eyes!’’ 

Poor Kittles !—yes, and such eyes! 

ee 


STRANGE PrEOPLES.—The Niam-niains of 
Africa are said to have tails, a statement 
confirmed in 1851. The “hairy people” 
mentioned of old seem to have a real exist- 
ence, apart from the gorilla, judging from 
account of the Ainos of Japan, a strange, 
savage, and little known race, supposed to 
be the aborigines of that country, but now 
only to be found tn the island of Yeo. 
They are of a most ferocious aspact, owin 
the profusion of their thick, soft, black hair 
and beards,and tothe singular fact that their 
bodies are commonly covered with a vi 
rous growth of black hair or fur, upward of 
an inch in length, and incrusted with dirt, 
for the Ainos never wash. Their food is ‘‘a 
stew of abominable things,”’ and “a thick 
soup made of putty-like elay, wiich is 
boiled with the bulb of a wild lily.” They 
believe themselves to be descended from 
dogs, but other characteristics of this strange 

wople are not unamiable. Beyond these 
nstances, there are the Veddas of Ceylon, 
who are described as aborigines, who have 
Shrunk into the ‘jungle and forett to escape 
from civilization, and have lived there for 
upward of 2,000 years, They construct no 
habitations, but lodge in caves or trees or 
trees or under overhanging rocks, They 
are stunted in size, seldom exceeding four 
feet cight inches in stature, and but feebl 
built, except as regards their arins, which 
the constant use of the bow renders very 
muscular, notwithstanding their short, ape- 
like thumbs, With this weapon they kill 
animals for food ; devouring besides,snakes, 
a honey,ants’ egys,and carrion of 
all kinds. They lack both memory and 
foresight, cannot count or discriminate be- 
tween colors, are filthy in their habits, and 
in everything save a ar, — ym 
of uncouth guttural sounds, and some dim 
vestiges of religion and social order, are as 
low as the beasts of the field. Saddest, 
perhaps, of all, they never laugh. When 
they die they believe that they become 
devils. Yet this benighted and outcast race, 
so low in organization, habits, and character 
as seircely to be distinguished from the 
monkeys of the jungles among whom they 
live, practice by instinct virtues which are 
not too common in civilization. They never 
lie, steal, nor quarrel. Some of these un- 
fortunate creatures have been half-tamed 
and set to outdoor work. When the Prince 
of Wales visited the island in 1876, certain 
of the jungle Veddas were actually caught 
in snares and traps to be exhibited to him; 
and one of the number—a female—posi- 
tively died of fright in being secured. 

— 

ENGLISH MANNERS.—The daily inter- 
course of families and friends in England 
is hearty and warin, although not effusive. 
They are not ready to give the hand to 
strangers, but very commonly all of a fami- 
ly, including the guests, shake bands on 
parting for the night, and on —— in the 
morning the same greeting is hardly less 
common. Salutation is universal, even 
between passing strangers in the country, 
and while traveling. Men, on leaving a 
railway car, say ‘(iood oo or ‘“i00d 
evening,”’ although they had exchanged 
hardly a word with you on the route. This 
habit seems to have come down from stage- 
coach times, and to have been preserved on 
the railway by the sinall carriages, or car 
compartments used in England. The por- 
ter or conductor who puts you into your 
ear and hands you your bag, hurried as he 
is, finds time to say, Good morning, sir.”’ 
If you are walking on a country road, those 
whom you meet salute you; the country 
folk, young and old, male and female, do so 
always. 

ome ee 

WHEN they were lynching a murderer in 
Idaho he watched the preliminary proceed- 
ings for a while with nai usted expression, 
and finally remarked : “P don't mind being 
lynched, but I do hate to be sent to glory in 
such a bungling manner. You ain't potting 
half the fun out of the thing. Why,the first 
lynching I managed was run in better style 
than this!’ And the lynchers felt so 
ashained of their greenness that they asked 
him to take charge of the proceedings, and, 
like a genial whole-souled fellow, he did it, 
and they had a lot of fun out of it. 








Scientific and Useful 


AIR Drarts.—IiIfa —— or candle or a 





littie firé is kept burning in a tireplace 
at ab chhaoney, by 
foulest air in room 
out with great rapidity. 


um,” one variety of which causes a skin 
disease known as ring-worm. 

SToves anD HeaLtTa.—A Baltimore 
fessor has been inv the effect of 
cast-iron stoves on the —whether the 
stoves do or do not allow deleterious 
to escape. The verdict is in favor 
stoves. He finds that carbonic oxido—the 
gas alleged to be so deleterious—does not 
= through red-hot cast-iron even of the 
hickness of an eighth of an inch. Moreover 
a careful exami n did not inan 
stance detect any deleterious gas 
by a well-constructed furnace. 

MARKING Too.ts.— Much trouble can 
often be saved by py tools with their 
owners’ names, which can be easily done in 
the following manner. Coat the tools with 
a thin layer of wax or hari tallow, by first 
warming the steel and rubbing on the wax 
warm until it flows, and then let ft cool. 
When hard, mark the name through the 
wax with a graver, and apply weak nitric 
acid ; after a few moments wash off the acid 
and wipe with a soft rag, when the letters 
will be found etched into the steel. 

LEMONADE AND BiILe.—The famous Dr. 
Hall relates the case of a n.an who was 
cured of his biliousness by going without 
his supper and drinking freely of lemonade. 
Every morning, says the doctor, this patient 
arose with a wonderful sense of rest and 
refreshinent, and feeling as though the 
blood had been literally washed, cleansed, 
and cooled by the lemonade and the fast. 
His theory is that food can be generally 
used as a remedy for many diseases suc- 
cessfully. 

Strup-WatTcHurs.—A watchmaker tin this 
State has completed a set of three gold shirt 
studs, in one of which is a watch that keeps 
excellent time, the dial being about three- 
eighths of an {nch in diameter. The three 
studs are connected by a strip of silver in- 
side the shirt bosom, and the watch con- 
tained in the middle one is wound up by 
turning the stud above, and the hands are 
set by turning the one below. But perha 
the most remarkable thing about the lilli- 
putian machine is that it works with a pen- 
dalum, will act with ease and accuracy in 
whatever position the timepiece js placed, 
even if it be turned upside down. 
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Farm and barden. 


Pios.—Success in rasing rotitabl y 
depends upon feeding liberally tl the pigs 
are three or four monts old. Let them have 
the run ofa grass or clover pasture, and af- 
ter the harvest they will do well on the 
wheat stubble. The cost of raising in this 
way is very little. Inthe winter they will 
need richer food. They should have dry, 
warm quarters, with plenty of clover. 

To Press FLOWERsS.—Gather the flowers 
to be pressed when the dew has quite dried 
off from them, and before the sun has be- 
comes 80 warin as to wilt them. Put them 
between newspapers or any other porous 
mpers, and place them under a press. 

thange them every day tw fresh paper until 
they are dried. All the thin lenved Sowers 
will be found best to use for this purpose. 

GAKDEN-WALKs,—Tan bark makes a 
cool and delightful walk under theshade ot 
trees. It must be laid on dry bottom, or it 
becomes very unpleasant in wet weather. 
Slag from furnaces ground up with ashes, 
is the very best material for garden walks, 
and the color is far more agreeable in bot 
weather than gravel. Notwithstanding its 
color it is not so hot, and it does not pack 
quite so hard as the regular road material. 
Send, on the other hand, though it does not 
pack atall, is very bot on acouunt of the 
very hard nature of its particles. 

Pink Coneés.—On the continent of Eu- 
rope, cones for kinding fires are used almost 
universally. There is nothing better with 
which to kindle a fire. When dry they are 
readily ignited with a match, and they are 
free from dust and insects. Two of them 
are usually enough to start g fire of dry 
wood, and several will start a coal tire with- 
out other kindling. In view of these facts 
the suggestion is made that possibly a large 
and profitable business might be done in 
ae conesin our pine growing re- 
gions and selling them in our large cities. 

GROWTH OF TREES.—Careful observation 


5 


one in- 
ven out, 





| have shown the following to be about the 


ave growth in twelve vears of several 
varieties of hard wood when planted in 
groves and cultivated: White maple be- 


comes one foot diameter and thirty feet 
high; ash, leaf maple or box elder, one foot 
in diameter and twenty feet high; white 
willow, eighteen inches in diameter and 
forty feet high ; yellow willow eighteen in- 
ches in diameter and thirty five feet high ; 
Lombardy poplar, ten inches in diameter 
and forty feet high; blue and white ash, ten 
inches in diameter and twenty-five feet 
high; black walnutand butternut,ten inches 
in diameter and twenty feet high. 
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Important Notice! 


tw As many of our subscribers 














have mot yet taken advantage of ° 


our New Premium offers, and yet 
evince a desire to do se, we have 
decided te extend the time until 
further notice. 


Tue New PREMIUMS. 


Our DIAMANTE BRILtiant Premiams are giving 
euch universal satisfaction we sincerely want every 
reader to have at least one of them. In view of their 
superior quality, beauty, and general excellence, 
subscribers whe call at this office cannot Imagine how 
we can afford such an capensive Premium. In re- 
sponse to many requests, we beg leave to call atten- 
tium to the following 

TERMS TO CLUBS: 
| copy one year with either of the Diamund Pre- 
2 caples ane year with either of tie’ Diamond 
Pevcntuens to each..... .. 6@ 
3 coptes one year with either of the Diamond 
remiume to each bs nemesneanenbeales . ae 
end an extra Diamond Premium to the sender of the 
club, and for every three subscriptions thereafter at 
the same rate we will present the sender with an ad- 
ditional Premiam, The whole set may be secared tn 
thie way without expense, and as each subscriber in 
the club receives THK Post one year and a J’re- 
miam, avery littl effort among friends and ac- 
«natn tances should induce them to subseribe, If any- 
ope subecribing for Tur Post and New Premiam re- 
grete the investment after examination, he has only 
to return the Premium in good order, and he will re- 
ceive his money by return mall. 
Very Respectfully, 
THE SATURDAY FVENING POST. 





Change of Addreas. 
Subscribers deetring their address changed, +11! 


please give thetr former postoffice as well as their 


present address, 





How to Remit. 
Payment for Tar Post when sent by mall should 
he in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Draf_la,. When 


hetther le obtainable, send the monevin a registered | 


letter, atourrisk, Every postmaster in the country 
required to register letters when requested. Fall- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, 
whether you sent cash, check, money order, or regis- 
tered letter 


ae 


To Correspondents. 

In every case send us your full name and address, 
if you wish an answer. If the information desired t+ 
not of general interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mall. 

Address all letters to 

THE SATURDAY EVENING PORT, 
726 Sansom Nit.. Pilla., Pa. 
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MOTIVES OF CONDUCT. 

In al) our estimates of human conduct the 
question of motives ought to occupy a 
large place It is true that we can, at the 
best, ake only a guess at the reasons which 
prompt any special action ; yet, if the guess 
be made withintelligence and charity, we 
shall usually form a much juster opinion of 
the quality of the action than if we simply 
judge it by our own imperfect standard. 

Most of the harsh and stern condemna 
tion of faults and errors, and even vices and 
crimes, comes either from a total neglect of 
consideration of motives, or from attribut- 
ing Worse motives than really exist. In this 
respect at least trath and charity go hand in 
hand; and, while we cannot too earnestly 
deprecate wrongdoing, we shall arrive at a 
much truer estimate of the wrong-doer him- 
self if we choose from among the possible 


motives the Jeast culpable one. 


So far as recards self-judgment always re. 


member noone can debase you but your. 
self. 
these can never rob you of your manhood, 
Men may lie against you, they may de 


noupce you, may cherish suspicions, mani- 


fold, they may make your feelings the tar- 
get of their wit and cruelty—never be 
alarmed, never swerve an inch from the 
line your judgment and conscience , have 
marked out for you. They cannot, by all 
thelr efforts, take away your knowledge of 
yourself, the purity of your motives, the in 
tegrity of your character, and the generos- 
ity of your nature. While these are left you 
are, in point of fact, cnharmed. 

As to rules of business conduct, there 
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you will advise us of the fact, and | 


Slander, satire, falsehood, injustice— | 
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| were four, a wise and good 
recommended in his counsels, and also by 


| his own example, and which he considered 


essentially necessary for the management of | 


"temporal concerns ; these are punctuality, 
| accuracy, steadiness, and dispatch. With- 
| out the first of these, time is wasted ; with- 
t the second, mistakes as hurtful to our 
_ own credit and interest, and that of others, 
may be committed ; without the third, noth- 
| ing can be well done; and without the 
' fourth, opportunities of great advantage are 
Jost which it is impossible to recall. 
| a oe 
SANCTUM CHAT. 

Is an effort to enforce in St. Louis a law 
against carrying concealed deadly weapons, 
fines as high as 4100 fora pistol, and 8200 

| fora slungshot are being imposed. Thi» 
movement is made because, out of twenty- 
five homicides now in the St. Louis jail, 
all but three became criminals through the 
“habit of going armed. 
THE census bureau promises an early re 
port of the wealth of the country, and it is 
given out that it willaggregate 860,000, 000, - 
000. In 1870 it was 831,000,000,000 in de- 
preciated currency. According to the pres- 
ent standard of values, the latter figures 
should be sealed to about 824,000,000, 000, 
showing the wonderful increase in ten years 
of 836,000,000,000, or nearly 150) per cent. 
For the yearending July 31 the total 
volume ot the foreign trade of the United 
! States was worth #1,538,000,000, against 

#1,531,000,000 during the same time in 
| 1879.80. This yearthe imports were val- 
ucd at 639,000,000 ; last year, 8683,000, 000 ; 
exports in 1880, 894,000,000 ; exports in 
1881, €855,000,000. So the year just ended 
was better for business than the preceding 
one, because the volume of trade was greater 
by 87,000,000, and because a greater pro- 
| portion was made up of exporte, 


| photographs, prints, ete., mailed in wrap 
pers or envelopes open for inspection, can 
| go by mail as third-class matter—one cent 
for cach two ounces. Tt has been ruled that 
packages of merchandise, samples, ete., 


fourth-class matter, can have for the pur- 

; pose of identification, a mark, number, 
| name, or letter, and that any package hav- 
jing more than one of these notations— 
that is, two marks, two numbers, or two 
letters, or one of each, will be subject 
to letter postage. 


East Indian Prince of Gondal is u 
He has recently married 


THE 
, courageous man. 


seven Wives on seven successive days, each | 


‘that sum. 


_ port, the floral fancies were most elaborate 


covered with blue hydrangeas, 


| crossed. 
| subject to inspection, put up and mailed as | 


| being of ribbon grass, 
| of the devices, and around the table was a 


bride of the preceding day being present at | 


the wedding festival of her rival. But with 
all his courage he was prudent enough to 
see to it that each bride received the same 
| presents in jewelry and dresses, “and had 
her compartments arranged like those of 
her companions. Though none of these 
brides has yet completed her fileenth 
| year, it might have been somewhat danger- 
| ous to show any favoritism in the matter of 
| wedding presents. 








THis railroad war demonstrates one 


| thing, and that i. the necessity of govern 


‘way elevated railroad was discussed and | 


| 


track, on which are run an aggregate of 
t e9. . 
over 3,000 daily trains, as shown by the in- 


{iment regulation of railroad traffic. The | 


long through lines have obliterated State 
lines, so far as business is concerned, and are 
national institutions requiring governmental 
supervision, The fluctuation of rulers 
through the competition of rival roads is 
disastrous to business interests, and experi 
ence has shown that the railroads them 
selves cannot control this important matter, 
Congress must now step in, and appoint a 
| committee to fix rates of fare. which shall 
he changed only after due notice. This will 
be for the best interest of the roads as 


| well as the public 
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IN 1842 the United States produced 2,000, - 
000 tons of coal, which was about one- 
ninth of aton to each inhabitant, while 
in 1880 about 70,000,000 tons were pro- 
duced, equal to 1 2-5 tons to each inhabit- 
ant. One ninth is to 11-5 as 1 is to 124. 
Hence we now use 124 times as much coal 
per head of population as we did 38 years 

‘ago, This indicates, with « fair degree of 
| accuracy, our industrial progress, it being 
‘necessary to make allowance tor the fact 


* muscles of the arms and chest. 


tation is now done by power furnished by 
coal than in the former period, as well as 
for the additional fact that proportionally 
more coal is used for domestic purposes than 
there was in the earlier time. 

Tue change in public opinion respecting 
lotteries is strikingly illustrated by the fol- 
lowing entry in the note-book kept by the | 
Rev. Samuel Seabury, father of the first 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop in the United 
States: ‘June, 1768. The ticket, number 
5856, by the blessing of God, in the Light- 
house and Public Lottery of New York, ap- 
pointed by law, Anna Domini, 1763, drew 
in my favor £500 Os., Od., of which I re- 
ceived £425 Os., Od., which the , deduction 
of fifteen per cent. makes £500, for which 
I now record to my Posterity my thanks 
and praise to Almighty God, the giver of 


Amen! 


NS eee 


all good gifts. 

A Britisa taxpayer, in the London 
Echo, calculates the probable amount of the 
Queen’s fortune. He estimates it at £16,- 
000,000 sterling, or £80,000,000. We have 
heard it estimated as high as €140,000,000. 
Her annual income is about £400,000, or 
#2,000,000. Her expenses are Jess than half 
So she saves $1,000,000 a year. 
She has reigned forty-three years, It took 
the surplus of the first two years, $1,000,000, 
to pay her father’s debts. The annual in- 
terest on £15,000.000 sterling at 3 per cent. 
is £450,000, to which add £200,000 per an- 
num saved, and her majesty bas an annual 
income of £650,000 or $3,250,000! Tiler 
vice may not be out-and-out avarice, but she 
is certainly as distinguished for cconomy 
bordering on parsimony as some of her 
reyal predecessors of the Guelph line have 
been for lavishness and prodigality. 
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At a Polo breakfast lately given at New- | 


and costly. The centre-piece was a saddle 


'made of Japanese daisies and maroon-col 
| Tur Postoffice Department has ruled that | 


ored geraniums. 
low buttercups. 


| 

The stirrups were of yel- 
These rested on a stand 

with mai- | 

den-hair fern at the bottom. At either end | 

of the saddle were three floral mallets, | 

The mallet part was of yellow | 

daises, and the handle of scarlet geraniums., | 

| 


| There were six balls, two of scarlet gerani- 
‘ume, two of yellow daisies, and two of blue 
| hydsangeas. 
‘the saddle. It 


A riding-whip stood against | 
was made of scarlet, blue 

and red flowers, each color separate, the tip | 
Inclosing the whole 


border of maiden-hair fern. The room 
was very beautifully decorated with 
smilax and plants 


In the beginning of 1846, when a Broaa- 





illustrated in the Scientific American, it pro- | 
bably seemed extravagant to suggest hourly | 
tryins on a single track in Broadway. The 
most active imagination would scarcely 
have gone beyond the prediction that half: 
hourly trains off a double track would be 
required. Now what do we see? Four 
double lines, comprising 82 miles of eleuated 


ventory of the Manhattan Elevated Railway 
Company. It appears that to carry on this 
enormous traffic 200 locomotives and 600 
cars are used, which stop at 161 stations, the 
force emyloyed being about 3,000 men, 
Whose pay execeds 35,500 per day. As 
many as 274,000 persons have been carried | 
in a single day, who paid in the neighbor- 
hood of #18,000 for the accommodation. 





Hinpoo women, and those in soms other | 
countries, Welk very erect and steadily, 
from the habit of carrying water-jars or 
other burdens on the head. This comes in 
part, also, from the full development of the 
This can 
only be accomplished by exercise or work. 
and here is where so many women in this 
country and of this generation fail. Physi- 
cians say that these is hardly a natural fig. 
ure to be found, and that the ribs are often | 
so bent as to interfere materially with vital | 
action, The evil is serious, inasmuch as it, 
hinders a woman's usefulness, and often 
makes her an invalid, so-called, and makes | 
her unfit to bear the burdens of life. And 
all to make her form a little smaller! And 
it is all relative ; the same proportion re. | 





map earnestly that a much greater proportion of transpor- | mains between all; the stout are only less 


a ten-dollar bill. 


| beer. 


ad 


stout, and the slender more slender. Hea. 
ven help those of the next generation who 
are to depend upon these broken reeds. 
many are poor, and feeble, and “delicate * 
This is serious truth. Walking won't help 
it much, except that fresh air is is good. 
Men may walk ; women do better to exer. 
cise the upper part of the body 


Tue lowest classes in Germany are de- 


| tained in school throughout two sessions a 


day, each session being two hours long, and 
even this broken by recess. It is long 
enough; and the memory of my primary 
school life of six hoursa day, half of which 
was the refinement of misery, makes me 
shudder at this late day. The Germans 
have discovered how to make a primary 
school a pleasure for children. They come 
at eight o’clock, are kept continually at 
work ti} ten, come again at two, and leave 
at four. No lessons are studied in schoo]— 
very few, indeed, at home. Hardly any 
text-books are used, and these of the very 
simplest nature. Not a book is ever opened 
for school hours, and not a munute is lost 
in either session by teacher or pupil. Most 
of the instruction is oral, or by means of a 
blackboard. 


A CORRESPONDENT, speaking of the little 
Princesses of England, says: I have seen 


_ them at the opera with their parents, when, 


on one occasion, the little one getting sleepy, 
her mother took her up on her Jap and let 
her sleep there on her knees ali the evening; 
I have seen them at charitable ceremonies 
which were attended by much pomp and 
circumstance; I have seen them riding, driv. 
ing, walking, boating, and on none of these 
occasions, I venture to say, did the wearing 
apparel of cach of the little girls exceed a 
A simple white muslin 
frock, undecorated by any lace, unrelieved 
by any silk slip or expensive sash, formed 
the opera costume ; the winter and beating 
dresses are of serge, the summer dresses of 
washing prints. And all are made in the 
simplest style—no gofferings, puckerings, 
flouncings, no bias bands, no knife-pleat 
ings. No feathers in the hats, nor no 
furbelows anywhere. 

THr New York Business Men’s Society 
for the Encouragement of Moderation, re- 


/ commends people to drink beer as a com 


promise between the use of distilled liquor 
and total abstinence. As a step towards 
this they are trying to find out the makers 
of good beer, It is to be feared that beer as 
a temperance agent will not prove a great 
success. The statistics ot the Brewers’ Con- 
gress, recently held in France, show that 
the most drunken natien cansumes the most 
One-third of all the beer brewed an- 
nually in Europe is produced in the Eng- 
lish Islands, and drunkenness is more preva- 
lent there thanin any other European na- 
tion. Counting men, women and children, 
every native of Great Britain drinks nearlv 
143 quarts of beer ina year. After the 
Moderation Society has induced our people 
to drink beer, it will still have before it tbe 
work of persuading them to drink it in 
moderation, and it will be found that for 
the majority of drinkers there is no moder- 
ation short of total abstinence. 

Mork than seven years ago a Southern 
postoffice was moved, and the old rooms 
were occupied by a ladies’ furniseing goods 
store. When the office was moved to its 


| hew quarters the opening in the wall, lead. 


ing to the letter-box, was closed up with 
mortar, and so remained until removed by 
some thoughtless boys of the street. The in- 
side entrance to the box had been nailed up. 
and nothing was thought of the unused re 
ceptacle for mail until the other day when 
a lady was in the store doing some shoj~ 
ping, and happened to observe the box; 0v! 
of curiosity she inquired its use. After being 
enlightened on the subject, she said, in # 
jesting manner, ‘Perhaps some of my old 
letters are in there ; Jet’s open it and see.” 

A hatchet was procured, the box opened. 
and sure enough there were quite a number 
of letters and postals which had been 
dropped in by people from the outside. But 
to make the coincidence more starting, the 


) lady who proposed opening the box found 


three postal cards written by herself ove’ 
one year ago. Besides these there wer 
several other letters and postal cards, 
among them two letters to foreign countries. 
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BY KATHERINE LEE BATES, 





‘an I believe what yet mine eyes have seen. 
That we are parted who were once so near ? 
That far behind us lie the meadows green, 
Where we no more may greet the early year, 
And praise the dewy crocus-buds, while yet 
More happy in each other than fn spring ? 
If lremember, how should you forget, 
And leave me lonely In my wandering ¥ 


‘an T believe, what yet mine ears have heard, 
That severed eer is our companionship ¢ 

\p autumn wind among the woodland stirred 
And blew your kisses from my grieving lip ; 

rime stepped between us and unclasped our hands 
That reach in vain across the widening dave; 

Life met our wistful looks with stern commanda, 
And led us coldly down divided ways, 


‘an I bellewe, yet what my heart has felt, 
That never more our paths will be the same ? 
Phat even now your Joyous musings melt 
To tenderer longings at a dearer name * 
Then say farewell, since that must be the word. 
in life’s strange journey I may yet rejoice, 
But still through all its voices will be heard 
The lingering echo of your vanished vuice, 





Dugdale’s Tenant. 





RY ANABEL GRAY. 


[CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. ] 


HREE DAYS LATER, walking along 
the quiet road that leads to Weston, 
Clive Dugdale comes upon Clarissa and 
a stranger, evidently in earnest conversa- 
tion. Even from the distance he can see 
the stranger is Sir Wilfred Haughton, and 


common sense, she still bears 
of her ancient friendship. 
One afternoon, walking along the road to 


m. some 


| 


in a battle royal. hat is it, George ?”’ 


“None of your ” the Major, 
ing her hand upon his shoulder with a soft , threatening 1 with hin wtick, “but come 


| makes hin. pocupade, > nat his | But that the silence of the | wh ing to 

| Soar ahTit ome | Ripe sela aerate iting | eee ease tebe 
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that he and Clarissa are on friendly terms. | 


It is plainly, however, a chance encounter, 
hecause Haughton’s horse is standing be- 
side him, and even as Dugdale, with a beat- 
ing heart, marks all these facts, they shake 
hands, and Haughton,mounting again, rides 
briskly away. 

As Dugdale comes ~ : with her, Clarissa 
turns gladly to greet him, with a bright 
smile. Her face is delicately flushed ; there 
is an unwonted brilliancy-in her eyes; she 
is altogether a changed, and even a lovelier 
Clarissa than usual. 

“That was Sir Wilfred ?"’ remarks he, sn- 
perfluously, regarding her curiously and 
jealously. 

“Yes,’’ still smiling. 

“Your very first meeting with him has 
wroughta wonderful change in your appear- 
ance. ou are pleased ?”’ 

“Tt was not our first meeting. Last even- 
ing he called to see us justafter you had 
left. Had you remained to dinner as George 
and I wished, you would have met him.” 

“Should I? Thanks. The loss is not ir- 
reparable. I would rather see George and 
you, when alone. But you have not yet 
answered me; though, indeed, I scarcely 
need an answer when I look at you. You 
are brighter, more radiant than I have ever 
yet seen you. You were pleased to see 

im J” 

“Very !’’ she said, emphatically. “ Why 
not? Afterall, as I told you, he is an old 


' 


| 
' 
j 


| 
| 


' out uttering a word of warning, 


| 
| 


| 


friend; I hardly remember the time I did | 


not know hitn.”’ 

“And,” bending a little to look into her 
eves, which meet his frankly, “you now— 
‘know’ ?”” 

“Yes—now I ‘know,’ returns she, with 
a quiet, though very intense satisfaction. 

“And you are quite happy?”’ There isa 
shade upon his face that grows deeper every 
second. 

She, having averted her eyes, fails to see 
it. 
“Very happy,” she answers, quietly. 
“Happier than [I have been for threé full 
years. A long time, is it not?’ she asks, a 
little wistfully. 

“Yes. I congratulate you,’’ in a some- 
what forced tone. They have reached the 
entrance to Weston; and he now puts out 
his hand to say good-bye. 

“You will come in?” surprised. 

‘Not to-day, thank you.”’ 

“Oh, do,’ with open disappointment ; 
‘“seorge will be so grieved if you do not.” 

“George must excuse the to-day; T cannot 
co in now,” he says, almost curtly,and,rais- 
ing his hat, walks determinedly away. 

His heart is filled to overtiowing with bit- 
terness and sad forebodings. Is it, indeed, 
allover? Can his sweet dreams and happy 
thoughts have met with such a ernel death? 
Again he sees her lovely face as she turned 
it to greet hiim., flushed with content and 
gladness. Of course the blush had been for 
Haughton ; already her poor wounded heart 
had found comfort in the very nearness of 
the beloved. 

Pshaw! why dwell upon the inevitable, 
‘ike a love-sick girl! fe will throw the 
whole business, leave for London in the 
norning, and try in absence to forget. 

But when the morning comes he lingers. 

A faint hope—that is almost des 
closely does it border on it—holds him stil! 
in bondage, and compels hitn to stay on, 
and witness the final scene in this simail 
drama. 

But at the end of the second month even 
this faint star of hope has been drowned in 
the glant flood of despair. He has no longer 
any sustaining doubts, Day by day, meet- 
ing his rival at Weston, he notes Clarissa’s 
kindly manner towards him, the frank 
warmth of her look and tones. 

As for himself, her demeanor towards him 
has completely changed. It seems to him 
a8 though nuw she purposely avoids his 


society, and shrinks from any tete-atete | 


chance may throw in his way. And yet— 


Weston, he encounters the Major coming 


; towards him from a side walk that branches | 
_ Closely in his own and regards her with si- 


| towards the west, and leadsto Uplands, 
| where dwell the Adairs. They shake hands, 
but, even atthe moment of meeting, Dug- 


takable cloud upon the Major's usually 
urbane brow. ; 
“You have been to Uplands ?" says Dng- 
dale, because he has nothing else to sav,and 
is too much the property of melancholy to 
care to make conversation. ; 
“Yes,” absently, “theold lady is ill again. 
But tell me, Clive, is it true what I have 
heard there, that Carissa Carew is going to 
marry that fellow Haughton?” 
“Have you heard it?’ asks 
wincing. 
*“Yos—the Adairs are full of it. 





| 
' 


Dugdale, 


They sav 


| it is settled, and that they are to be married 


immediately. My dear boy,” says the 
Major, raising his hat to wipe his fogehead, 
“it can’t be true.” 

“Itmay be true," says Clive, gloomily. 
He is drawing aimless strokes with his 
stick upon the dusty road, and is teeling 
distinctly miserable. 

“It may, sir !—what do you mean by that?” 
demands the Major, irascibly; “1 tell you 
it shan’t! It is monstrous! What! a 
woman like that to throw herself away upon 
a worthless fellow : and one who has treated 
her so infamously in the past! I tell you 1 
won't hear of it. I thought Clarissa had 
more pride.”’ 

“And yet I do not think she is wanting in 
pride,”’ says Dugdale. 

“T don’t know what vou call it—but J, for 
one, wouldn't have believed it of her,’? saws 
old Hyde, growing slightly incoherent. “I 
Shall speak to her, and, if possible, prevent 
it. If I were a young man like you, Dug- 
dale, I should make love to her myself, 
propose to her, and marry her under his 
very nose, rather than let such a sacrifice 
take place. But the young inen of the 
present day,” says the Major, diszustedly, 
“are abominably wanting in both taste and 
feeling.”’ 

“IT wish I could agree with you,” says 
poor Clive, sadly. 

“As no one else will interfere, T shall, 
Nothing shall prevent me. Her father and 
I were old cronies,and J shan't stay by and 
see his girl make such a fatal mistake with- 
I must go 
home and scribble a letter or two for the 
post, and afler that I shall walk up straiylit 
to Weston, and ask her what she means.”’ 

“I think I wouldn't if Tl were you,’ Dug- 
dale ventures to say, mildly. 

“But [ shall, sir! Don’t talk to me! Pouf! 
do you think the anger of the prettiest 


| woman in Europe could turn me from my 


duty? Never!’’ says the Major, proudly. 

Dugdale half smiles as they part eou- 

ny, and he continues his way to Weston. 

he hall-door, as usual, stands wide open 
during the glorious August weather, and, 
making his way to the study where young 
Carew generally sits, he enters, unan- 
nounced. 

At the doorway he stands motionless a 
moment, seeing Carew in earnest conversa- 
tion with Sir Wilfred Haughton. IHearing 
him, they both look up, and Carew’s ex- 
pression changes froin cold) disapprobation 
to quick distress, 


“It is only Dugdale,’ says Laughivon, 


caressing touch. 
Taking down her hand, Carew holds it 


lent scrutiny for a full minute. Then glan- 


| cing at the two men, he says, as though de- | 


dale becomes aware that there is an unmis- | 





with a curious gleam in hisdark eyes, und | 
a certain maddening sense of triumph in his | 


slow deliberate tones, “No,do not go away, 
Dugdale; you are a weleome friend her 

and I have no desire to conceal trom you 
the reason of my presence here to-day. | 
have come to ask Miss Carew's duu in 
marriage !"" 

Dugdale pales visibly, and his brows con- 
tract—otherwise he suppresses all outward 
symptoms of emotion. Then suddenly a 
wild determination to enter the lists hitn- 
seif, to declare aloud his affeetion tor her, if 
only to let her see how well, though silent- 
ly, she has been beloved, takes possession 
of him. Almost without allowing time for 


| reflection, he turns to Carew, and says with 


ir, we | 


toreed composure, 

“T too have come to Weston to-day, bound 
on the same errand. [T love your sister, 
Carew, and would ask her to joarry me. 
Let her choose between us.’ 

George rises slowly. Tle is stil 
and tinds a ditlieuity in stilden movernents; 
a look of perplexity and discomfort per- 
vades his handsome fee: he trifles mer 
vously with a paper-kmife that lies beneatia 


Ww“ eak, 


his band. 

“You distress me,” he saves at length, ad- 
dressing both the suitors. eT hardiv know 
what tosav. Of course [ shall fiforo iy 
sister of the honor vou have both done her, 
an and—ven must abide bb her deeision, 





But it grieves me te Kyrow thiet oe of Vou 
—ninst : 
‘ 
Ile palises, and HNO SCOTS VV, Ine his *lis- 


barrassiment, fixes his eves upon Dugdale, 
Clive groans inward] y ; to hinn it is a sinapole 
matter, the translation of that recrettul 
look, the finishing of that broken sentener. 
“One of you inust go to the wall—and vou, 
Duudale, are the man.” So he reads it. Thy 
brother, knowing well the sister's feeling, 
had thought kindly to give him gentle war- 
ning of what is surely in store for hitn. That 
glance was an ill omen! Well, welll ie 
throws up his head in angry defianes of 
cruel fate, and draws his breath a little 
hard. 

| At this momenta light and well-known 
step crossing the hall outside tethes itself 
heard, It comes neerer; the door ix thrown 


with an obstinacy that shocks even himself | open, and Clarissa, fresh and sweet as the 


—there are moments when ‘he cannot bring 
himself to believe he is altogether hateful to 
her. A certain softness at times, a sudden 
blush, a surprised glance now and again. 


' perfumed flowers in her bands, stands upon 
the threshhold. 
“Why, what a solemn conclave,’ she 


savs, jestingly. “What long, long facon! 


| 


} and times, and I shall say 


cided ; 

“My sister is here—she shall speak for 
herself. Clarissa, Sir Wilfred Haughton, 
and Clive Dugdale, wish to tell you, that 
they love you; they had comme this aNernoon 
to ask your hand in marriage. It is for you 
to either refuse them both—or make your 
choice between them." 

He has spoken disjointedly, but to the 
hana Clarissa, growing white as the 

ilies in her trembling tingers,shrinks away 
from him, and letting her flowers fall, cov- 
ers her face with her hands. 

“Oh! why have you done this?" cries 
she; “it is terrible—It is cruel ty 

No it is the wisest course,’’ whispers he, 
hurriedly. “It will end at onee all doubt 
and suspense, Believe me, it is better so— 
and kinder.” 

Looking up, she glanced first at Sir Wil- 
fred, who is evidently anxious, but perhaps 
a little too assured—then timidly at Dug- 
dale, who is rather in the background, with 
his head bent downwards and his arms 
crossed upon his breat. 

Feeling the intensity of her regard, he 
raises his head, and meets her gaze full. In 
his eyes there isa world of sorrowing, a 
passionate regret, a dumb agony, sad 
through its hopeless longing. 

“Clarissa! save Maughton, entreatingly, 
attempting to take her hand. . 

“No, no!” she exelains, hastily, waving 
him back, her heart beating painfully. 
Then, “Clive, will vou not speak to me?” 
she says, moving a step or two in his direc- 
tion. 

The effect is electric, At her words, Dug- 
dale started violently, the sadness disap- 
pears, and in its place a great gleam of joy 
rises and illummines his face. Yeteven now 
he hardly dares believe in his own good 
fortune. 

Going up to her, he imprisons her hands, 
and asks, in a voice so changed she searcely 
knows it to be his: 

“Am T your choice?’ ' 

“Yoeus,”’ faintly. 

“You love me, Clarissa?’ 
ently. 

“Yes. returos she, again. 
overcome by her emotion and the situation 
generally she bursts into tears: whereupon 
unimindful of her brother's presence,or that 





almost veleui- 


| kerchief, diverted 


' folly. 


straight homne with me, and let us drink the 

future Mra. Dugdale’s health in a bumper 
of champagne.” 

~~ —> « <a. 

THE HANDKERCHIEF. —Such an inno- 

cent looking little square of ceambric, 60 un- 

tending and useful; yet what a worldof 

1 it has done first and last in the hands 


or donigning people! Many a fair name has 


been ruined, many a home broken 
up, through that which should have stood 
for a signal of danger—the wave of a hand- 
om its original use and 
employed by idle fingers fn the service of 
There is a story told of a lant 
Union soldier who fell hopelessly in love 


| with the beautiful daughter of a Confederate 
| general, and carried On by handkerchief 


ee 


EONS 


signals a system of correspondence that be- 
trayed his regiment into the hands of the 
cnemy;asareward for his faithfulness to 
duty, he was admitted to a secret tryst with 
his love from which he never returned. 
In London handkerchief stealing is a reg- 
ular profession,and Dickens gives in“Oliver 
Twist" a description of the manner in whieh 
old Fagin taught his boys to snatch the 
“wipes from the pocket. The outside 
pockets which the ladies wore a few years 
mgo greatly facilitated this business, and it 
did not require an expert in the work to 
snatch the object so carelessly exposed. 
Heniming the kerchief (the earliest work 
of small feminine fingers) is almost a lost 
art-now. The nuns of foreign countries 
spend many hours every dain embroider- 
ing delicate muslin with exquisite needle- 
work; these’ treasures are then sold for 
charity. And in the wealthy convents of 
Moorish Spain hand kerelnets of lace, fine as 
the spider's web and costly as the raiment of 
kings, are wrought in silence and seclusion. 
Tragic scenes happen nowadays which 
hegin with the dropping of a handkerchief. 
In ancient times when aknight errant rid- 
ing abroad discovered a handkerchief float- 
ing from the tower of a castle he knew some 
fuir damnsel was in distress, and he gallantly 
rode to the rescue, and by prowess or strat- 


| (gy released her, and asa roinantic sequel 


| carried 


of his diseoncerted rival, catehes her in his | 


arios: and with a sob she lavs her head 


upon his breast. 
* * * * * * 


Leaving Weston 


initial chapter. 


abouttwo hours later, 


he has just reached the entrance gate, when | 


he tinds himself, for the seeond time to 
day, face to face with the valiant Major, 
evidently bent on slaughter. 

“You see Thave kept my word,” 
this warrior, fiercely; “[ am not to be 
trightened,even bya frownoft Venus! I have 
come to reason with Clarissa about this 
talked-of engagement.” 

“There is no need. 
about it.’ 

“Well?” iinpatiently. 

“Tt isonly too true, She is 
married 


Tean tell you all 


going to be 


“And whe, pray, told you that pretts 
pices of news?" 

“T heard it from: her own lips.’ 

“You don't sev sol" exelainis the Major, 


staguverinug: then, plueking up courage 
again, he advaneos a step. *OALL the more 
eause why Lo should interfere,’ le says, 
With miach deteriginmation. 

*yT atm atraid it will be too late, She ane 


very mach attached to each other, 
vive him 


he seem 
Tam almost sure she will mot 
up.”’ 
“She will when T prove to her what a de- 
spicable seoundrel he is; and open her 
eves a bit about his dourgs in baomedon.”’ 
"eOh, Major! that To sheald Jive to hear 
you say such things f° 
“ weSay them! Thave said then a thous 
. them again. I 
tell vou, this man she is bent on marrying 
isa Villain of the deepest dve! 

Dugdale laughs. 

“Ab! voumay make ajoke of it, Dug- 
dale;she is nothing to vou, of course; you 
don't care about her future happiness, poor 


| child ! but Tdo, and Tean’t see her enter on 


lsueh a wreieheod marriage 


without feeling 


prief.” 

“P don't think, saves Clive, modest y; “it 
will be a wretehod daearriage, 

“Th pe tay be forwiven, elaculates 
the Major. solesunl: “Well, inan offen- 
deal tone, “DP shall x ened fultil mv duty, 
tls Whit Deum «lo. 

*fhon't peut aneond to the engagement,” 
ecelsims Clive, in a tone of atfected dism tv; 
"beens if vou do, vou will make Clarissa, 
and—-oned we eternally miserable,’ 

He has placed both his hands on old 


Hyde's shoulders, and is langhing lightly. 


“eA? What? You don’t mean to say 
bless me !—What have vou vot to do with 
Say 


whold the coming bride- 
With an air ot tle pro 


Tm mie vou 
wremoiti, Saves (live, 
fourndest triuroph. 

The Maior is strack dumb fora full min- 
wie (a tnost unusmal oeceurence with his, ) 
and ilen gives way to a wild rapture. 

“Ny clear Clive—my dear, dear bev, can 
ithetrne? Ol! vou young seamp, not to 
tell nue sooner. Mv dear fellow, [ ain re- 
joice LL? And then he fairly gives way, and 
falling upon the unsuspecting Dugdale, 
treats him to a hearty hug. 

“But, Major, consider: 


SAYS 


her off as his bride. Now the 
knight is usually a young man with a ten- 
deney to giddiness, and the fair danse! 


wears a poke bonnet and walks along 


serenely, with aself satisfied smile on her 
And then, | 


peachy lips. 

“But the heart feels most when the lips 
speak not,’ and both are adepts in a lap- 
guage originated by school-girls, but 
“spoken'’ universally—the language of the 
handkerchief—ot which the following is an 
The rules are ; 
eawing te across the lips, | wish toknuw you. 
Across the check, L love you, 

Acro the forehead, we are watched, 
Opposite corners in both hands, walt for me. 
Over the shoulder, follow me. 

Winding it around the first foger, engaged. 
Around the third finger, marrted, 
Dropping it, we will be frienda, 

‘Twirling itin both hands, tadifierence. 
Letting it rest on the right cheek, ves, 

(on the left cheek, no, 

Putting tin the poeket, good-bye, 


Afterall, the best and leyvitimate use of 
the handkerchief and the satest isthat whieh 
Hood embodies in his farmons “Ode to My 


Little Son :” 


Thou balmy, opentug rose ! 
Gio to your mother, child, and wipe your nose! 
OS... i 

SEAL-SKIN Fur.—In Killing the seals 
much care is used. The instrument of de- 
struction is along club of hard wood, with 
which the petinnms are struck a violent blow 
onthe head. One is usually sufficient. A 
lony, sharp knife is then thrust into the vi- 
tals, and the carcass laid aside; and #0 on 
until aboutone thousand have been slain, 
when the work of skinning commences. 
When taken off, the skins are salted, and 
sent eastward in that condition. On arrival 
they are properly cured, and then comes 
the preparation needed for their conversion 
into What is popularly called *seal-skin.” 


Tt is dificult to conceive how that beautiful 


would you wed | 
vour pearl ainongst women to a ‘despicable , 


article of dress can ever be manufactured 
ont of the very unattractive object the skin 
presents at this juncture, It is as hard and 
unvielding asa board, and the stiff course 
hairs cover the fur so completely that its 
very existence might be Unsuspected. How 
to separate the fur is a problem, 

For many vears each individual hair was 
plucked out separately, at of course, a Vast 
exponditure of time and money, until a 
lucky accident revealed to the dressers that 
the roots of the hair were more deeply 
seated than those of the fur. Now, there 
fore, aller the prelitninary preparation, the 
skins are laid hair downwards upon a wood- 
en bloek with a curved surface, and pared 
down with a knife until the roots of the 
hairs have been eut through, and the skin 
is very little thicker than a kid glove. All 
the coarser hair can then be brushed off 
With the land, leaving the fur, which ia 
then seen to be arranged in seoall curls, of a 
light-brown color, varying slightly in shade 
in the different parts, In consequence, 
nearly all, ‘seal okin' is«ived, before it is 
sold, and in the process of dveing the curle 
untwist the asain and the fur beoomes 
smooth and ready for use, 

— 2 oe 

Jit has been decided in’ Missouri that it is 
a conspiracy, for which persons are liable to 
indictinent and prosecution, tor a number 
of workmen, acting in concert, to stop work 
upon the partial completion of a task which 
it would be ruinous to delay, and thus take 
advantage of and endeavor to force their em- 
plovers to yield to a demand for an wivance 
ol Wapes, 

—<_ o —- 

AN attemmptis being wade to introduce 

the use of pennies into Nashville, and ap- 


seoundrel, a ‘viliain of the deepest dye?’ | pears to be meeting with success, 
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Dur Uoung Folks: | 


BY & M. GIDLEY. 





ONG, long ago there lived a king who 
held rule over one of the lewer provin- 

j ces in Brittany. His was a very smal! 
kingdom indeed. 

Although a monarch, he was possessed of 
no riches whatever; all that he had of 
value was a pear-tree, whieh grew in an or- 
chard, close to the roval palace. 

It was a fine well-crown tree; yet each 
vear it only bore three splendid pears; and 
in these the king's whole wealth lay. 

But they could only benefit him if he 
managed to pick thein at a certain time,and 
this he was never able to do, 

In the summer days and the sultry July 
weather, the pears grew mellower and more 
luscious until they turned into solid silver ; 
but a month later when the hot sun of Au- 
gust blazed dowy upon the orchard, they 
became even larger and more tempting,un- 
til they finally changed to pears of burnished 
gold. 

It wax just then,just at the chanyging-time, 
thatthey ought to have been gathered, vet 
the poor king was never fortunate enough | 
to do so; they always vanished the night be- 
fore he hope to take them from the tree, | 
partly because every year he was so ambi- 
tious, so greedy to get them at their best. 

Had he be content to gather them while 
they were yet pears of silver, no doubt he 
could have done so; but in his avarice he 
preferred to wait for the golden ones. 

Asthe king's children grew up they all 
shared his interest4n the wonderful pear 
tree. 

His six daughters, who each looked for 
a dowry from its precious fruit, were every 
time cruelly disappointed ; his two sons, 
Yann and Claudik, were no less wishful to 
have their portion alse. 

One day Yann proposed to Claudik that 
the two should pick the pears and divide 
the spoil. 

Yann was a bad, unprincipled fellow, the 
verv reverse of his younger brother, whe, 
for his talents, and his brave and noble 
character, no less than for his good looks, 
was loved and adinired by all. 

“No, no,” said Claudik, “PT will mot do that; 
the pears are not mine; they belong to my 
father and my sisters.” 

“Very well, then,” said Yann, “TD wish | 
that he would divide them amongst us and 
let me have one for myself: itis not asking 
too much, for [shall promise him to Keep 
guard over the pear-tree to prevent any 
thieves from coming there.” Claudik  re- 
plied that he did not think that) this plan 
would be likely to please his father, never. 
theless Yann determined to ask forhis share 
of the fruit. 

The King, when he heard this) request, 
was not very willing togrant it; however, 
his son persuaded him to consent, 

Yann, being the eldest, chose the pear 
that yrewon the north side of the trees: | 
Claudik was to have the one faeing the 
south ; while that in the eentre could be di- 
vided among his Six Sisters, 

It was just at the close of July, and the 
silver fruit had already begun to grow tinged 
with a lovely goldem hue. 

Yann tiounted gird im the orehard, as 
he had promised, and tor two days nothing 
occurred, 

But on the third night he unwisely took 
an extra flagon of wine to Keep him awake, 
as he said. 

However, when the morning eame, there 
he lav, fast asleepat the foot ofthe tree, 
where now hung bat two pears, 

The one in the eentre had vanished ; 





thie 


poor Princesses were again without a dow 
ry. 

“No oatter, said) Yann, as he lazily 
rubbed his eves, “my one is there still, so 


whatdo Leare? DTlowever, to-night DT mean 
tro ke epi better look coutl’ 

And on that and the following evening 
he really was soost wateliful, pacing up and 
down with sword in hand; vet he heard ne 
sound. 

On the third so hot and sul- 
trv. and the eider so and refreshing, 
that Yann in bis thirst could mot resist drin- 
king a double quantity. 

He awoke w ith the bright light of miorn 
ing on his face, in time to tind = that his 
Own pear, the one facing the north, was ne 
lonwer there, 

What afurv he was in. to be sure! ! 
He stamped, he swore, insulted his) father, 
beat off his sisters who were realy with a 
lecture; and would have pieked a quarrel 
with his brother: only this was avoided, as 
laudik yenerously offered to give him the 
halfof the remaining pear, the one which | 
belonged too bata. 

“Now its my turn te mount guard,’ said 
Claudik, as he proceeded to arm himself 
with « huge scimitar that he had sharpened 
to a wonderful keenness. 

So when the dusk fell, he posted himself 
beside the trunk of the tree. 

Unti) midnicht all was still, but as the 
hour ‘of twelve boomed from the tower, an 
ow! flew sereeching froin the tree, 

Claudik looked up and there he saw— 
what? A big brawny arin stretehed out 
amid the branches, anda huge hand with 
open fingers ready to clutch the golden 


night it was 
eon) 


“Hold, who goes there 7 cried Claudik, 
as, ——es the gleaming scimitar above 
nis bead, he dealt the intruder a tremend- 
vous blow. 


Then came a hideous deafening roar, fol- | 


lowed by a sudden gust of wind that shook 
the tree to its very roots; and then—all was | 
sulL 


) tained an invaluable box 


At Clandik’s feet lay an immense hand 
covered with blood, sti ee in its great 
fingers the precious pear of gold. 

he thief had been discovered; it was evi- 
dently some greedy giant who had hitherto 
been robbing the King. 

Claudik at once picked up the pear and put 
it carefully into his wallet. But what should 
he do with the hand. 

His first impulse wasto throw it into the 
sea; however, on second thoughts he deci- 
ded w keep it, for perhaps it belonged to 
some rich and powerful ogre not very far 
away, who would be glad to have it put on 
for hitn again. 

Ina little while Yann, whom the 
yellof pain had wakened, came 
down to Know what happened. 


Then Claudik told him of his adventure, 


| and showed him the great gory hand, from 


lifting whieh hisjerkin had beeome all dab- 


| bled with blood. 


“And the pear, what of that?’ asked his 
brother, eagerly. 

“Here it issafe enough,” replied Claudik, 
as he took it trom his wallet; **we must 
divide it into four quarters, One will be 
forour father: one for our sisters; while 
you and T can share the rest.” 

“T don’t care to have only 4a quarter; 
that’s not enough; T want itall,”’ said Yann 
peevishly. “And what are you going to do 
with that hand, now that you've got it?” 

“Oh! Tshallendeavorto find its owner, 
sony first and best plan will be to try and 
track the thief.’ 

The moon had now risen: all the fields 
and bushes showed clear and distinet in her 
pale white light. 

And there, sure enough, eould be 
dark trail of blood leading from the pear- 
tree across fields and over hills for some 
long way. 

This trail Claudik carefully followed, 
earrving the giant’s hand with him, until 
he came to the forestof Kranou, when the 
traces of blood grew less and less visible, 
and at last completely disappeared. 

“Aha! I have it,” said Claudik, as he 
turned back; ‘they say that in the heart of 
this forest an ogre has his home; he is my 
man, no doubt. Anda horrible fellow he 
is, from all aceounts—a villain who devours 
all Christians who may chance to come to 
his aleade, Yet af IT take this hand of his 
with ime andotfer to restore it to its right 
place again, perhaps he will be willing to 
spare my life, at all events.” 

Theenext day Claudik went to consult his 
friend ao omagician, from whom he ob- 
of ointment that 
would mend any broken bones, and heal 
any wounded linibs. 

it was really a marvelous remedy ; 
never been Known to tail. 

When he reached the town again, he met 
his brotherin the market-place, where there 
Was ao large coneourse of people that a 
herald’s summons had brought towether, 

After a blast or trumpets, the town-erier 
proclaimed in aloud voice, that the great 
and powerfal giant-king of the forest would 
vive the hand of his daughter, the fair 
Princess Fleur-du-Kranou, to hin who 
should be able to heal bis majesty of a terri- 
ble wound that he hawt gained im eorm:bat. 

“Or rather, in stealing pears.” muttered 


Seen a 


it hid 


| A 
| Chlaudik, under his breath. 


“Well, what say you?” cried Yann, con- 
fiddently, “DT mean to set offat onee: it) will 
be easy enough to cure the old monarch ; 
and then PE shall get his lovely Maughter as 
mv bride!’ 

“Ah, brother, but vou had better eon- 
sider a litthe before vou start. Remember 
that the king is an ore whe slaves merei- 
lessiv all Christian folks who come to his 
prulaee; ave, and who feeds upon their 
flesh as well. And do not forget that—" 

“Tush! Tush!" answered the bragyart, 
“do vou think Dm afraid? A valiant fel- 
low like myself is not soeasily daunted. 1 
shall at onee buekle on my armor, and then 
huzaza! for vietorv and the Princess!’ 

So shortly after this, Yann left the castle, 
though whether he had gone to the forest of 
Kranou none eould tell. 

The days, the weeks went by, vet he did 
not return; bis kinstolk were all afraid 
that he had come by some dreadful death. 

Claudik bravely determined to go ane 
fine him. Ife put the giant's hand inte a 
large bag. whieh he strapped 
shoulder like a knapsaek ; and then he set 
out in the dtreetion of the owre’s forest. 

Hearrived there in time, stated his busi- 
ness, and was ushered into the presenee of 
the Princess, who cast down her eves and 
blushed as she saw hin. 

“Bring me, dear lady, to vour royal par- 
ent, he said, ‘and you shall see what vou 
shiatll see.” 


Then the Princess bade him dolf the shoes 


neross his 


Which he wore, and follow her quiekly 
and in silenee, 
They passed along glittering corridors 


and through splendid halls, gorgeous with 
pavings of marble and ofsilver,each guarded 
at the entrance by leopards, draccons, lions, 
and other fieree beasts. 

At length they came to a hall of yreater 
vastness than all the rest; but here the 
lights burnt low and dim, forin it his mia- 
jesty the giant lay sick. 

The Princess made a sign to Claudik to 
uneover his lead, and, as they entered, the 
two dragons guarding the door shot forth 
volumes of fire from their jaws: but the 
contents of the sack which Claudik carried 
hada iagie intluenee; it kept) off the 
flames, so that he passed through them un- 
scathed. 

Fleur-du-Kranou wondered much at this: 
but she was overjoyed to think that a pre- 
server was come for her at last. 

Suddenly the giant woke ap and reared 


| out: 


“Get ine food, for | au bungry!" 
As he looked ravenously around, he saw 


wiant’s | 
rushing | 


there in the hall; so he 
at once shouted in a voice of thunder : 

/*Ho, there! this youth seems both young 
and well Severed, —e — up at onee on 
the gridiron for ine with sor : 

Ayan Ne Claudik, on the gridiron, 
to be fried with a garnishing of potatoes! 

Then -two burly cooks sprang forward, 
| swinging their glittering cutlasses, that 
| were to make a speedy end of our hero's 

life. 
But no sooner had the blades touched 

Claudik’s sack than they were instantly 
| shivered into a dozen pieces. 

Then Claudik set a magic pipe he had got 
from the magician to his mouth and played 
a merry, giddy dance-tune; 80 mad, 80 
catching was it that it made all his hearers 
wild to be twirling in time to the sound. 

Fleur-<du-Kranou took Claudik as her 
partner; the cooks, leaving their work, 
whirled hither and thither with the sauce- 
pans and gridirons. ; 

Even the old giant, in spite of his rage, 
leaped from his couch and was obliged to 
hop With the rest. 

Although the giant yelled, although he 
shricked: “Put him on the gridiron—the 
gridiron!” it was quite in vain; no one lis 
tened ; the dance went on and grew gradu- 
ally more and more furious, 

Perhaps it would be going on now, if the 
weight of Claudik’s knapsack had not com- 
pelled him, at last, to stop. 

Thus the ball ended, just as this story 
will end, for no sooner had Claudik finished 
his last tune than he knelt down beside the 
giant’s couch, who quickly stretched out 
his hand to seize and strangle bitin. 

But as it touched the sack, his arin dropped 
as it were paralyzed, and he murmured in 
agony : 

“Q, if I had but the other hand !"' 

“The other hand?” said the cunning 
vouth, as De unfastened the sack, and the 
huge burden fell out. “Here, as you see, 
I have brought it; and,with your will, I shall 
now restore it to its right place again!" 

Then, to the wonder and astonishment of 
all, Claudik set himself to the task of heal- 
ing the giant's wound, which he was able to 
do as well and better than any skilled 
surgeon. 

The king was greatly delighted at being 
thus cured. 

Claudik had no difficulty in winning the 
beautiful Princess as his bride; and, soon 
after, their wedding was celebrated with 
great rejoicing and festivities. 

Nothing was ever heard of selfish Yann. 

Upon the death of Claudik’s father, the 
wair-tree was transplanted to Kranou, where 
it flourished, and continued to yield its an- 
nual tribute of the wonderful golden fruit. 

—_— Ct - 

THE Ganour.—The instrument of pun- 
ishiment called the ecangue is the main prop 
of Chinese order—the stocks, pillory, and 
penitential cell. It 
cross-bars, Which are sometimes of bamboo, 
sometimes of iron, sometimes of heavy 
timber. The prisoner's body is inclosed in 
this cage, which reaches from his knees to 
his neck; his head and limbs are alone 
free, his hands being strapped to a bar. 
Now, it is manifest that a criminal thus ac- 
coutred must be the prop and support of his 
own portable jail. A captive Atlas, he car- 
ries about his own dungeon, and he can not 
lie down to rest, but must pass whole days 


Clandik stand 





inseribed with the wreteli’s name, of- 





fense, and sentence, A cangue 
weigh 100°) pounds, or only wo, 
any ease it is a dreadful punishment, 
kept on oas it is for periods varving 
from Six hours to six weeks. 


may 


land nights of cramp and sleeplessness, the 


harassing stings of mosquitoes and other 
tormenting insects worrying the naked skin, 
and no hand to brush them away ; 


is merely a cage of 


but in | 





and nights on his feet, the poles attached to | 
the cangue prevent him from lying down, | 
while to the frame-work is tixed a placard | 


Imagine days | 


the | 


seorching sun, and no sereen; the chilly . 


night, and no covering; weariness, dizzy 
brain, limbs racked by dirt, fatigue, fever, 


| deliriuin, the pressure of the hard yoke on 


the galled shoulders, the strangling collar, 
the agony of long want of sleep, the thirst, 
the shame! Men often go mad in the ean- 
sue, it is said; they fall asleep on their feet, 
like horses, from sheer exhaustion they 
perish, and are found dead in their cages, 
like so many neglected wild beasts in cap- 
tivity. But the cangue is a favorite punish- 
tent. 
—-_ © ~<—>—. 

\ Scrap or History.—In 1874 a revolu- 
tion In the practice of medicine was inaugu- 
rated. HloLMAN’s Paps were introduced 
to the medical pe and to the publie 
asa positive and radical cure for Malarial 
‘lisease in all its complications. 

The results were so immediate and satis- 
hietoryand beeamne so speedily well-known 
Inall parts of the country, that HoLMAN’s 
I’\ bs very Soon enjoved a reputation never 


| beauty 


before equaled in the history of the curative | 


art. Those who sneered 
those who doubted 
hundreds of thousands of vietims of disease, 
restored to health by the new remedy, ear- 
ried the glad tidings everywhere, even 
“unto the end of the earth.” ~ 


were silenced, 


were convinced, and | 


THE CAMPHOR-TREE. __ 


MONG the most luxuriant and valuabj. 
trees of the island of Sumatra, the firm, 
place belon The tree ix 

straight, extraordinary tall, and hasa . 
tic crown, which often ov the other 
woody giants by a hundred orso. The 
stem ls sometimes twenty feet thick. 

According to the natives there are thre. 
kinds of camphor trees, which they dis. 
tinguish from the outward color of the 
ene which is sometimes yellow, some- 
times black, and often red. bark 
is rough and grooved, and ™ overgrown 
with moss. The leaves are of a dark green, 
oblong oval in shape, and pointed; they 
smell of canphor, and are, es, and 
tough. The outward form of the fruit ix 
very like that of the acorn, but it has around 
it five petals; these are somewhat 
apart from each other, and the whole in form 
much resembles a lily. The fruit is alwa 
impregnated with — and is eaten by 
the natives when it is well ripened and 
fresh. 

The amazing neight of the tree hinders the 
regular gathering; but when the tree yields 
its fruit, which takes place in March, April, 
and May, the population go out to collect it, 
which they speedily effect, as, if the fruit be 
allowed to remain four days on the ground, 
it sends forth a root of about the length of a 
finger, and becomes unfit to be eaten. 


Amongst other things, this fruit, pre- 
pared with sugar, furnishes a tasty comfit 
or article of confectionery. It is very un- 
healthy to remain near the camphor ‘tree 
during the flowering season, because of the 
extraordinary hot exhalations from it dur- 
ingthat period. The greater the age of the 
tree the more camphor it contains, 

Usually the order of the Rajah is given for 
anumber of men, say thirty, to gather 
camphor in the bush belonging to the terri- 
tory which he claims. The men appointed 
then seek for a place where many trees 
grow together; there they construct rude 
huts. The tree is cut down just above the 
roots, after which it is divided into small 
pieces, and these are afterwards split, upon 
which the camphor, which is found in Rol. 
lows or crevices in the body of the tree,and 
above all, in the Knots and swellings of 
branches from the trunk, becomes visible 
in the form of granules or grains, 

The quantity of camphor yielded by asin- 
gle tree seldom amounts to more than half a 
pound ; and if we take into account the great 
and long-continued labor requisite in 
gathering it, we have the natural reply to 
the question why it fetches so high a price. 
At the sume time that the camphor is gath- 
ered—that is,during the cutting down of the 
tree—the oil,which then drips from the cut- 
tings, is caught in considerable quantity. It 
is seldoin brought to market, because pro- 
bably*the price and the trouble of ca € 
are not safliciently remunerative. 

Time outof mind the beautiful clum 
and clusters of camphor-trees have been de- 
stroved in a ruthless manner; young and 
old have been felled ; and as no planting or 
means of renewal has taken place, but the 
growth of the trees has been fer to nature, 
it is not improbable that this noble species 
will ere long wholly disappear from 
Sumatra. 

The method of discovering the cgmphor 
is, by making a deep incision with a Malay 
axe, till the camphor is seen; hundreds of 
trees may thus be mutilated before the 
sought-for tree is discovered. 

-_—> 


Dur ro WivEs.—Do not jest with your 
wife upon a subject in which there is danger 
of wounding her feelings. Remember that 
she treasures every word you utter. Do not 
speak of yreat virtues to another man’s wife 
to remind your own of a fault. Do not re- 

proach your wife with personal defects, for 
if she has sensibility vou inflict a wound 
dificult to heal. Do not treat your wife 
with inattention in company, it touches her 
— and she will not respect you more or 





ove you better for it. Do not upbraid your 
wife in the presence of a third V, the 
sense of your disregard for her feelings will 
revent her from acknowledging her fault. 
Jo not entertain your wife by praising the 
and accomplishments of other 
women. Ifyou would havea pleasant home 
and a cheerful wife, pass your evenings un- 
der your own roof. Do not be stern and si- 
lentin your own house, and remarkable for 
your sociability elsewhere. At the same 
time all this applies equally well to wives 
in the treatment of husbands. 
Mrs. M. 
CookING BY ELECTRICITY.—A surprise 
isin store for the scientific world. An in- 
genious Frenchman, fired with the ambition 
to outdo a fellow-countryman’s feat of cook- 
ing food by sunshine, proposes, it is said, to 
put up an electrical cooking-range, with the 
object of providing a variety of dishes cooked 
by the heat generated by the electric cur- 
rent. That an electric current is capable of 


| producing an intense degree of heat, is, of 


course, well-known ; but whether his heat 


can be turned to anything like the same 


Dr. GEORGE W. Ho_MAn, the originator | 


of HOLMAN’s Paps, is a physician—a grad- 
uate of an influential medical college of the 
citv of New York. 

Every day adds new testimony to the cor- 
rectness and value of Dr. HOoLMAN’s Ab- 
sorption theory for the eradication of dis- 
ease without disturbing the stomach by the 
action of drugs administered by the mouth. 
It is the better way. 

HowMAN’s Paps for sale by all dr ists, 
or sent by inail, postpaid, on receipt of $2. 
1OLMAN Pap Co., 


Address 
744 Broadway,N. Y. 
Full troatise and advice sent free, 


ractical account as the light,remains yet © 
ye proved. 
_—_——— © <a —- 
Winston, Forsyth Co., N.C. 
GENTS—I desire to express to you M!) 
thanks for your wonderful Hop Biters. | 


_ Was troubled with dyspepsia for five yea™ 


a 


of your 


revious to commencing the use 
f My cure 


lop Bitters some six months ago. 
has been wonderful. I am pastor of the 
First Methodist Church of this place,and my 
whole congregation can testify to the gre#t 
virtues of your Bitters. 1 
Ve Respectful , 
Be Rev. H. PEREBEE 
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BY tT. FERGUSON, 
oe 


forget me! AsT write, 





Forget 
The roses round the easement droop, 
rhe sun has lost his golden light, 
A sudden shadow seems to swoop 
Across the brightness of the land 
And plange the Summer world in gioum. 
And, lo, I trace with trembling band 
The sentence of a bitter doom! 
Forget me, for a love so true 
As yours should pass without regret 
From one who could be false to you 
My only love, forget, forget! 


1 write the words I could not speak ; 
My heart is colder than a stone— 

That traitor-heart, so poor and weak, 
That yet, my dear, is all your own, 

And shall be, though I may not see 
Your face forever ; and 1 know, 

How hard sovever this may be— 
God help me!—it is better so. 

For you, my love, are faraway, 
And Il, whose sun of life has set, 

Who sobbed ‘*Remember!"’ yesterday, 
Now pray withall my soul ‘‘Foreet!"* 


rhe light has faded from the sun, 
The color from the flowers has fled ; 
I five and wish my life were done, 
I breathe and move, and yet am dead! 
Avy, dead to all that makes life sweet ; 
But orange-blossoms will crown a bride, 
And flowers be strewn about her feet, 
And none will guess the suicide! 
For life is death when love Is lost, 
Since love Is life; and yet—and yet 
1 write the words and count the cost-- 
My only love, forget—forget! 


ISLAND LIFE. 

















N looking att he distribution of animals 

and animal life over the various coun- 
tries of the globe, the question of how the 
distribution has been effected :nust have oc- 
curred to many. So farasthe larger divi- 
sions, or continents, ofthe globe are con- 
cerned, no particular difficulty at first sight 
presents itself, but in the case of the numer- 
ous islands that dyt our large seas and 
oceans, we at once find ourselves face to face 
with considerable perplexities. Take the 
case of the Island of St. Helena, for ins- 
stance. Itis situated in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, eleven hundred miles from the coast 
of Africa on the east, and eighteen hundred 
miles from that of South America on the 
west. 

When first discovered, nearly four hun- 
dred years ago, it was found to be densely 
covered with a luxuriant forest vegetation, 
which was afterwards almost entirely de- 
stroyed in various ways, not least by the 
ravages of goats bred from those which the 
Portuguese at first introduced on St. Helena 
and which in course of time overran it like 
« plague, leaving the island almost a desert. 
The destruction of the trees was also ac- 
companied by the disappearancg of many 


kinds of animals originally found on the is-* 


land. Then take the case of the Azores in 
the North Atlantic, situated eight hundred 
iniles from land—a group of islands ex- 
tremely fertile, and abounding in animals 
of many kinds. In both these instances, 
which are only two among thousands, the 
question which presents itself to the scien- 
tific mind is: How did lite, whether animal 
or vegetable, manage to reach these distant, 
solitary, ocean-girdled spots? 


some of the difficulties of the question. It 
lies two hundred and fifty miles from the 
coast of Africa, and yet jts inammoalia differ 
entirely in all essential charasteristics from 
the mammalia of the neighboring continent. 
Madagascar possesses no less than sixty-six 
species of maminals which are not only 
different from those of Africa, but from 


those of any other existing continent. ‘+A fricas 


is prominently characterized by its monkeys, 
apes, and baboons; by its lions, leopards, 
and hyenas; by its zebras, rhinocerous, ele- 
phants, buffaloes, giraffes, and numerous 
species of antelopes. Very few of these 
animals or anything like them are found in 
Madagascar.” And so it is with other 
islands. 

As is readily conceived, a wide extent of 
ocean forms an almost insuperable barrier 
to the dispersal of all land animals,and even 
of birds; for, though the latter can fly far, 
vet they cannot go thousands of miles with- 
out rest or food,unless in the case of aquatic 
birds, who can find both rest and food on 
the surface of the ocean. Without artificial 
help, therefore, neither inammalia nor land- 
birds can pass over very wide oceans. The 
exact width they can pass over is not deter- 
tnined, but we have a few facts to guide us, 
Contrary to the common notion, pigs can 


Awitn very well, and have been known to | 
| genuine, and I am always glad of the opportnanit, 


swim over five or six miles of sea; and 
the wide distribution of pigs in the eastern 
hemisphere may be due to this power. It is 
almost certain, however, that they would 
never voluntarily swim away from their 
native land ; and if carried out to sea by a 
flood, they would certainly endeavor to re- 
turn to the shore. We cannot therefore, 
believe that they would ever swim over 
fifty or a hundred miles of sea; and the 








| truly cheerful, 
| certain index 
| heart. 








same may be said ofall the large mainma- 
lia. Deer also swim well, but there is no 
reason to believe that they would venture 
out of sight of land. 

With the stnaller, and especially with the 
arboreal mammialia, such as monkeys, there 
isamuch more affectual way of passing 
over the sea by means of floating trees, or 
those floating islands which are often found 
at the mouth of great rivers, 

Such small animals too as squirrels and 
mice may have been carried away on the 
trees which formed part of such a raft, and 
might thus colonise a new island; though 
as it would require a pair of the same spe- 
cies to be carried away together, such acci- 
dents would no doubt be rare. Insects, 
however, and land shells would almost cer- 
tainly bé abundant on such a raft or island ; 
and in this way we may account for the 
wide dispersal of many species of both these 
groups. 

But such causes cannot be accepted 
us sufficient to account for the dispersal of 
mammalia as a whole ; and whenever acon- 
siderable number of the mammals of two 
countriesare found to exihibit distinct inarks 
of relationship, it is likely a land conneo- 
tion, or at all events an approach to withina 
very few miles of each other, has at one time 
existed. 

It is therefore suggested that all the ani- 
mels and birds which inhabit the oceanic 
islands inust have reached them by crossing 
the ocean ; or they must be the descendants 
of ancestors who did so; and that those 
which inhabit islands adjacent to contin- 
ents, may partly have been left there when 
the separation from the mainland was ef- 


fected. 
—-_ © <i 


_ rains of Bold. 





We cannot too soon convince ourselves 
how easily we nmy be dispensed with in the world, 

Friendly discourse at table promotes 
health, and without itthe table istoo apt to become a 
manger. 

As malarious air may endanger a good 
constitution, 
character, 

Strive to be rich in knowledge. A man 
gets more than the yaluc of whatever he gives in ex- 
change for learning. 

Cultivate cheerfulness, if only for personal 
profit. You will do and bear every duty and burden 
better by being cheerful. 

If people only said and did wit it was 
would be a 


so bad companions endanger a good 


absolutely necessary to say and de, this 


world of silence and leisure, 

Suffering is the plough which turns up 
the fleld of the soul, into whose deep furrows the all- 
wise Husbandman scatters Ilis heavenly seed, 

There are words which can separate hearts 
sooner than sharp swords; there are words whose 
sting can remain in the heart through a whole life, 

A healthy body is good ; but a soul in 
right health—ttis «a thing 
prayed for, the most blessed thing this carth reecives 
of Heaven. 

Life is a crucible. We are thrown into 
it, and tried, The actual weight and value of a man 
are expressed tu the spiritual substance of the man, 


bevond ail others to be 


| All else is dross, 


Beware of losing Hope. Hope alone is 


| the light by which we sad-featured dwellers among 
Madagascar has been taken as typical of | 


Christian tombs can find our way- the twilight, for it 
is but a twilight of Christian experience, 

To be happy, the passions must be cheer- 
fuland gay—not gloomy and melancholy, A propen- 
sity to hope and joy Is real riches; one to fear and sor- 
row, real poverty. 





It is better to yield a little than quarrel a 


as peopl 
West 


greatdeal, The habit of ‘‘standing up, ** 
eall it, for their little rights ts one of the 


disa- 


| greeable and undignified in the world, 


No one need hope to rise above his pres. 


| ent situation who suffers small things to pass by un- 


improved, or who neglects, netaphorically speaking, 
to pick up a penny because itis not a dollar. 


The bad and vicious may be boisterously 
yay, and vulgarly humorous, but seldom or never 
Genuine cheerfulness ts an almost 


of a happy mind and «a pure, yg vod 


We see, with pain, how frequently a hus 
band or wife is quick-sighted to see faults or mistakes 
in one another which would not be noticed in a friend 
or acquaintance, This ought not 50 to be. Those whe 


are to walk through life together should be slow te 


find faults, and quick to see and recoguize a deed 


well done, however simple. 
_ ——— 
A Blessing to Humanity. 

A lady residing in Georgia, whose son was threat- 
ened with consumption, wrote to one of our old “pa- 
tients, Mrs. M. T. Plersol, of No, 1636 Wallace Street, 
Philadelphia, asking If a testimonial in favor of Com- 
pound Oxpgen, to which she saw her name attached, 
was genuine, and received the following reply: 
**Yours just received, It is my privilege tosay, in 
reply to your inquiry about the Compound -Oxygen 
Treatment, that itis allitclaimsto be, and in some 
cases has exceeded its promise. My testimonial is 
to 
give my voice in favor of so great a blessing to hn- 
manity. As to your son's case, I would say, perse- 
vere by all means. I think he has everything to ex- 
pect: of cousse I can not judge intelligently for him: 
but he can rely with all confidence npon Dr. Starkey’s 
word. Ihave known him for years. He is an intelli- 
gent and faithful physician, and a true man. I would 
advise you to keep him posted, and follow his direc- 
tions strictly.’’ Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen. 
containing large reports of cases and full Information 
SENT FREE. Address Drs. STARKEY & Pater iim 
and 1J11 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


onder peentiarty sad circumstances, 


Femininities. 


_ News Notes. 





There is manifested in some parts of the 
West a desire to abolish the wedding-ring. 


The affections of a woman are like pearis 
~often thrown up by the stormy ocean of adver- 
sity. 


The average allowance of pins to each 
young lady in the United States is one hundred and 
forty yearly. 


Dog collars made of small scarlet flowers 
are effectively worn with costames of black surah and 
Spanish lace. 


Beaded gloves are becoming fashionable ; 
and even beaded boots are now worn for full dress or 
evening wear, 


The widow of the late Asa Packer owns 
four of the Thousand Islands—a property which was 
bought for $0, and is now valued at $100,000, 


A pair were married at Newport, R. L., 
recently, afleran unbroken courtship of thirty-five 
years. Thatis what may be rightly termed ¢ slow 
match, 


Some excessively curious women in Kan 
sas held « coal-oil lamp so near a new-born baby's 
face to discover the color of !te eyes, that the little 
one's sight was destroyed, 


The application of hand painting to ac- 
cessions of dress is daily gaining fresh tmportance. 
The latest novelty is painting on the corner hem of 
China silk handkerchiefs, 


A young man of 24 has married his aunt, 
aged 3, in Buffalo, and the Judge of the Municipal 
Court, who performed the marriage, tells a com- 
plainant that there is no law of the State forbidding 
it. 


English tailors are stili making cloth jack 
ets for ladies, The most stylish are of fine plain black 
cloth, The more eccentric have a turned-up military 
collar embroidered jn gold, and facings embroidered 
in the same style, as well as the rounded pockets, The 
buttons are of gilt metal. 


A committee on tableaux at a centennial 
celebration In Vermoftt issued an invitation asking 
‘‘all the phetty women in town’ to meet at the hall 
to take part in the tableaux, and every woman in the 
place came around, That committee knew how to 
get plenty of help. 


Mrs. Jones went to a pic-nic the otherday 
—one of those qaict ple-nies with no fuss, where you 
cet up at 4o°clock in the morning, pack off four chil- 
dren and ten lunch-baskets, and gad around in the 
heat all day—and it made Mrs, Jones so tired she had 
to do two days’ washing before she felt rested, 


The Crown Princess of Germany is eco- 
nomical, unpretending, and all that sort of thing, 
but her taste in dress ix barbaric, While in England 
last month, oh a blazing hotday, she took to a yarden 
party her three young daughters, all clad in cardinal 
velvet and satin gowns, with velvet hats and plumes 
to match, 


Down in Salem the other day a bright lit 
tle girl was sent to get some eggs, and on her way 
back stumbled and fetl, making sad havoc 
contents of her basket. ‘'Won't you catch It 
you get home, though!"" exclaimed her companion. 
“No, fndeed, TP won't!" she answered, *l've got a 


wrandmother !** 


when 


When two people of Opposite SCX, tem 
perament, and habits resolve to live together for the 
rest of their lives, there is need of 
tween them. There bs a necessity fora litth of that 
romance that inakes people seem better and 
beautiful than they really are, iin time thes 
not hate cach other, 


A Detroit young man denounces the poke 
bonnet **heeause they chafe his ears.*’ Here, 
is a question for scientists. Can they explain how it 
it is that a bonnet worn by one person ean chafe the 
ears of another person hot wearlug it’ bhiee lhow’s 
that’ Ob -well, well, now that ma Ilow 
pld not to see it before, 


semtinneiut bee 


more 


would 


hieow, 


bee it, stu- 


Dean Stanley, itis said, never recovered 
from the loss of bis admirable wife, but lony after she 
died he said toa friend that he felt his work wasdone, 
and that vounper men faust now carry it on, Point- 
Augusta Stanley, which «teem 
upon bis sturdy table, and looking down upon his desk 
he remarked that the liylit of his Ile had pone out. 


ing te a bust of Lady 


There has been a great deal of feeling be 
tween two Western families, henee there was much 
surprise when they intermarried, A friend, in speak- 
ing tothe father ofthe bride, asked If the fansilles 
had made friends, ‘‘Nota bit of it. To hate every 
bone in my son-in-law’s bedy.°’ “Why did you let 
your daughter, then?’? *To get even 
was the prompt reply: °'T guess you don't 


him marry 
with him, ** 
know that girl's mother as well as Ide, 


” 


Three women were standing side by side 
in a dry-goods store of London, Ontario, 
her umbrella by the handle on the edge of the coun- 
ter, and moved away, Another laid down her pock- 
etbook where it fell into the umbrella 
when it was inissed the third woman was accused of 
stealing it, searched by an officer, and finally released 
without being able to relieve herself from saspicion, 
The umbrella was rolled ap, with the lost money «till 
in it, and only after the lapse of a week was the truth 


One hung 


unseen, and 


revealed, 

A bride died in San Francisco last week 
With the 
sent of ber parents she had been married to an esti- 
mable yonng man, ather father’s house. The mar- 
riage was kept a secret, to indulge the innocent whim 
of the lady, who wished to surprise her friends by the 
announcement of her wedding reception. But a day 
or two after the wedding she fell down stairs, and was 
80 seriously Injured that she died. 
been prepared for her reception were sent around 
among her acquaintances, summoning them to her 
funeral. 


The first marriage was celebrated before 
God Himself, who filled, in His own person, the 
offices of quest, witness and priest. There stood the 
godlike forms of innocence, fresh in the beauty of 
their unstained nature. The hallowed shades of the 


rote~ 


on so divinea pair. The crystal waters flowed by, 
pure and transparent as they. The unblermished flow- 
ers breathed incense on the sacred alr, au«wering to 
thetraprightlove. An artless round of joy from all 
the vocal patares was the hymn—a spontaneous nup- 
tla! harmonr, sench asa workd in tune might vield ere 
discord wa, invented, 





with the 


je 
| girl toadeant, 


| United States ship. 
‘listance Of one mile and a quarter, 


The cards that had | 
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Railroads in Mexico and Texas employ 
400, 0008 men. 


Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, is the father of 
ten children. 


In Europe a sleeping car is clumsily called 
a ‘*bed-wagon.*’ 

Annual whitewashing with lime has killed 
many young trees, 

Col. Ingersoll is said to be voraciously 
fond of fried onions, 

One person out of every 246,622 is yearly 
struck by lightning. 

There were 268 lives lost at sea during the 
fiscal year of 144%0-"A1. 

An autograph letter of Mozart recently 
brought $400 in Paris, 

Twenty-two murders have stained Chi- 


cago since January 1. 


A Michigan youth has died of lockjaw 
from strain in racing. 

Rich Hebrews are remorselessly perse 
cuted in Southern Russia. 

There are 68,000 colored children in the 
public schools of Virginia. 

German medical professors recommend 
the testing of milk by weight. 

In Belgium and the north of France green 
gooseberry sauce ls served with sausages, 

It ie said that General Grant has made 
#750, 000 during the past year in stock speculatiods, 

Nineteen-twentieths of the buainess of the 
country is done by checks, drafts, and paper mumney. 

The Orkney Islands have exported during 
the past twelve months more than eleven million 
cues. 

Peas and beans may be prepared for can 
ving by simply couking them as you would for the 

The hemlock makes a beautiful hedge 
screen, and retains its fresh green hue throughout 
winter, 
make a better 
with either sand or 


Gias-tar and = coal-ashes 
walk than by mixing the former 
gravel, 

Whittaker, the 


exhibit his ears on the 


colored 


lecture 


cadet, wants to 
platform tor (4,00 a 
sehen, 

The official language in the Transvaal is 
to be Duteh, and ne other will be ellowed In the law 
courts, 

An 


cently caught in the Columbia river, 


eighty four-pound salinon was re 
It filled sixty- 
nite cats, 

The remnants of a carriage made in the 
fourth or afth century have been found in Denmark 
in @ moor, 
in Charlotte, 
, the coming fall will be the marriage of a blind 


An interesting social event 


The paper for the Bank of England notes 
has been made ta the same mill in Lanerstoke, Hamp- 


shire, simee I71u, 


John W. Garrett, President of the Balti 
more & Ohio Railroad, purchased while abroad $150, 0m 
worth of foreign pletures, 

‘The next use of the Mayflower, after her 
memorable voyage to America, wasto carry a cargy 
of slaves to the West Ludles, 

Sitting Bull sells his autograph at the 
varying prices of @, and @®, and has parted with his 
pipe toa lover of relles for gO, 

A process has been discovered by which 
thin silk thesne can be laid on cotton, making a cheap 
yet pretty material for curtains, 

A colored preacher in Louisville has found 
in bis church a daughter from whom he was  parated 
at the block twenty-odd years ayo, 
from a 
‘letected at a 


light has been tested 
Object 


The electric 


eormuled be 


One hundred and twenty Egyptian sol 
afivray In Soudan by « 


preaching of a false 


dlers were lately killed in an 
population infurlated by the 
prophet. 

Hawkins, of Tennessee, 
number of conviets, 
of them 


Grovernor re 
cently pardoned a and withio 


three weeks three were arrested ayvain for 


burglary. 

A Jersey firm are making a bicycle with 
the «mall wheelin front. This, they claim, 
vent the rider from pitching forward when 


will pre- 
the mia- 


chine «topes. 

The letter which the President sent to his 
mother a short thine ago has been reproduced in fac- 
simile in Cleveland, and the -ale of it is said to be 


tremendous, 


Nebraska imposes a license fee of @1,000 
in cities of 16,00) Inhabitant«, aud 6) tn smaller 
places. Au effort to have itdeclared unconstitutional 
lao failed In the courts. 

Johnny Skae, of San Francisco, was once 
worth $10,000,000, One night last week he was com- 
mitted to jall in San Francisco in default of the pay- 


| ment of © One for drunkenness. 


The Ohioan who slapped the face of aman 
because he made a heartless remark about the Presi- 
cent, has just received a watch, chain and locket from 
the adiuirers of that proceeding. 

Evangelist Moody wishes to build five 
for boys at Northfield, 


Two gifts of mone, 
fe- 


houses on his school-farm 
Mass., at a cost of $5,000 each. 
each covering the cost of a house were recently 


| ceived by him. 
garden and the green carpeted earth smiled to look | 


————_— © -_-- 
Induilgent Parents 
Who allow their children to eat heartily of high-sea- 
soned food, rich pies, cakes, etc., will have to use 
Hop Bitters to prevent indigestion, sleepless nights, 
sickness, pain, and perhaps death. No family ts safe 


without them in the house, 
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Some months ago “ The Saturday Evening Post” commenced telling its readers about 


THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


About its being a labor-saving invention, destined to afiord won 


‘as as necess o the comfort of the Rich as of the Poor; ! 
aff rola eig sea it would answer both for the finest laces and garments and for 


a better way and an easier way than the old way, and that 
the coarser clothing of the laboring classes; that the directions 
following them; and that it was a cheap soap to use; 
intelligence was all that was necessary to show the virl 
on its being used exactly by the directions, and should 






The Saturday Evening Post also endorsed 
all these statements, and told its readers that 


kick away the Wash Boiler Y ” 
the Frank Siddalls Soap and the Frank Sid-| No Boiling with Frank Siddalls Soap! 
dalls Way of Washing Clothesnever fasled 
when the soap fell in the hands of a person - y} 
of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. ap 
A Person of Refinement. , 


The Saturday /-vening Post said, would be 
glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat way of 








derful relief to overworked women and servant- irls; that 
that the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes was 


were so simple and easy that a child could have no trouble in 


that a few minutes’ time on the part of a housekeeper of ordinary 
or washerwoman how to use. it, and every ‘housekeeper should insist 


not listen to any excuse for not using It. 


Time Has Shown 


‘That these efforts have been appreciated. 
Though the advertisernents in this paper 
and the unqualified indorsement of every 
claim made for the Frank Siddalls Soap 
and the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes, the Frank Siddalls has been 
sent to every State in the Unien where 
The Saturday Evening Post circulates, and 





(Dontspoil the old Boiler Sam, 
wecan keep ashes init! 








washing clothes in place of the old, hard 
sloppy, filthy way. 


A Person of Intelligence, 


The Saturday krening Post said, would 
have no difficulty in understanding and fol 
lowing the very easy and sensible directions 


A Person of Honor, 


The Saturday Fovening Fost said, would 
scorn to do so mean a thing as to buy an 
article and then not follow the directions 
«) strongly insisted on. 


And Sensible Persons. 


The Saturday biening Tost said, would \ / 

not get mad when new ond improved ways 

were brought to the.r notice, but would few ~ 
thankful thar letter ways had been brought \ 

to their notic: \ 
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overworked or annoyed housekeepers from 

bo every section have written their letters of 
thanks for having had their attention 
drawn to this great improvement. 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


Has already been introduced into a number 

of public institutions through Zhe Saturday 

et Evening Fost and other religious papers. 
J Among others, the Sisters of the Convent 
== of the Visitation, of Maysville, Ky., have 
age Written a splendid testimonial. They Say 
ecyiiid A that the Soap has given wonderful satis- 
oS faction, both in the laundry and for the 
ail bath and toilet. They use it for taking 
out grease-spots from black goods, for 
washing burns and blisters, and for every 























AND NOW KICK AWAY THE OLD WASH-BOILER—remember that prejudice is a sign of ignorance—and give one 
honest trial to the FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES. 





After getting the opinion of noted housekeepers it was decided to adopt what is probably the most liberal proposition ever made to the public. 
When a lady sees that it is to her own interest to try the Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes, and cannot find the Soap at the store where 


she resides, she cnn get a cake by mail ONLY on the following FOUR conditions: 


Persons who do not comply with sll FOUR of these conditions must not expect 
} any notice to be taken of their letters. 





iat. Enclose the retail price (10 cents) in money or stamps. 

x}. Say in her letter in what paper she saw the advertisement. 

yd. Promise that the soap shall be used on the whole of a regular family wash. 

sth. Promise that the person sending will personally see that every little direction | 
shall be strietly followed. 


Now, in return, the lady will get a regular ten-cent cake of Soap. To make it 


: carry safely it will be put in a metal envelope that costs six cents; and fifteen cents 


in postage-stamps will be put on; it will be enough to do a large wash, and there 
will be no excuse for a single lady reader of Zhe Saturday Evening Post for not 
doing away with all of her wash-day troubles. 


Gentlemen are requested not to send for the Soap until their wives have promised to faithfully comply with every requirement. 





The Frank Siddalls IMPROVED WAY of Washing Clothes. 





Easy and Ladylike; Sensible Persons Follow these Rules Exactly, or Dont Buy the Soap. 
The soap washes freely in hard water. Dont use soda or lye. Dont use borax. Dont use anything but FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. 


THE WASH-BOILER MUST NOT BE USED; 


Heat the Wash water in the tea kettle > the wash-water should only be lukewarm, 
and consequently a tea kettle will answer for even a large wash. 

A wash boiler wiiel stands unused several days at a time will have a deposit 
formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which 
injures some delicate ingredients that are in this soup. Always use lukewarm 
water. Never use very hot water, aim! wash the white flannels with the other 
white pieces. “The water that the clothes are put to soak in, the better will 
be the result with the brank Siddalls Souy 

First.—Cut the soap in half——it will go tarther. Dhp one of the articies to be 
washed in the tub of water. Draw it ont on the washboard, and rub on the soap 
lightly, not missing any soiled places. “Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a 
piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, and Jay it in the bottom of the tul 
under the water, and so until all the pieces have the soap rubbed on them and are 
rolled up. Then go away for twenty minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let 
the soap do its work. 

Next.—After soaking We full time, commence by rubbing a piece hghtly on 
the wash-buard, and all the dirt will drop out; turn each garment inside out so as to 
get at the seams, but poNT use any more soap; DONT scald or boil a single piece, 
or they will turn yellow; and Dont’ wash through TWo suds. — If the wash-water gets 
entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and add a little clean water. Never rub hard, 
or the dirt will be rubbed in—but rub lightly and the dirt will drop out. All dirt can 
readily be got out in ONE suds; if a streak is hard to wash, soap it again and throw 
hack in the suds tor a few minutes, but pont keep the soap on the wash-board, nor 
Jying in the water, or it will waste. Do not expect this soap to wash out stains that 
have been str by the old way of washing. 

NEXT comes the rinsing—which is also to be done in Jukewarm water, and is for 
the purpose of getting the dirty suds out. Wash each piece lightly on the washboard 
(without using any more soap), and see that all the dirty suds are got out. 

Next, the biuc-water; which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use scarcely any 


bluiug, fur this soap takes the place of bluing. Str a piece of the soap in the bue- 
water until the water gets decidedly soapy. Vut the clothes through this soapy blue- 
water, wring them, and hang them out to dry without any more rinsing, and with. 
cut scalding or boting a single piece. Washed this way the clothes will NoT smeil 
of the soap, but will smell as sweet as new. Afterward wash the colored pieces 
and colored flannels the same way as the other pieces. It is not a good way, nor 
a clean way, to put clothes to soak over night. Such long soaking sets dirt, and 
makes the clothes harder to wash. 


NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER. 


If at any time the wash-water gets too cool to be comfortable, add enough water 
out of the tea-kettle to warm it. Should there be too much lather, use less soap 
next time ; if not lather enough, use more soap. 

For Washing Horses, Dogs, and other Domestic Animals, The Frank Siddalls 
Soap is without an equal ; it is excellent for washing the dirt out of scratches and sores 
on horses. Fleas, lice, and other vermin on animals, are attracted by dirt; wash 
the animal clean, and there is no dirt for the vermin to thrive on. It takes the 
smell of milking off the farmei’s hands. ‘Try the Frank Siddalls Soap for Shaving ; 
it leaves the most tender skin smooth and soft; try it for Washing the Baby ; try it 
for cleaning Sores, Wounds, and for Hospital Use generally, in place of the 
Imported Castile soap. It will not irritate the face and neck when sore from sun- 
burn, nor the Baby when chafed with its clothing. 

Persons who have had their Skin Poisoned by the Poison Oak or Poison Sumac, 
or those who are afilicted with Salt Rheum, Tetter, Erysipelas, Pimples or Blotches 
on the face, Old Stubborn Ulcers, Itching Piles, etc., often find that the use of 
Castile or toilet soaps seems to aggravate their trouble. The Frank Siddalls Soap, 
on the contrary, will agree with the most delicate skin; it can be used both in health 
and disease, and can always be depended on not to irritate the skin even of the 
youngest infant, and for that reason is recommended by many physicians and nurses 
for washing burns and scalds and all sore surfaces of the skin in preference to the 
best Castile soap. 

For use in the Sick Room, for Washing Utensils, Bedding, etc., and for Washing 
an Invalid, it is highly recommended by physicians and cthers as remarkable for 
being both mild and at the same tums thoroughly cleansing. 

Remember it does not soil the Clothing or Bedding, and it is not neceseary te 
rinse the suds thoroughly off, as i. the case with most other soaps. 


ADDRESS ALL LETTERS, OFFICE OF 


FRANE SIDDALLS SOAP, 


718 Callowhill St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In New York the Frank Siddalls Soap is sold by such wholesale houses 4 
Williams & Potter, Francis H. Leggett & Co., Burkhalter, Masten & Co., Woodruff, 
Spencer & Stout, and others, and by many retail grocers in New York and Brooklyn ; 
is sold in Philadelphia by nearly every wholesale and retail grocer, and is rapidly 
growing to be the most Popular Soap in the United States. 
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A few.ot the MANY THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS 
printed in this week’s “Saturday Evening Post.” 


affidavit that these testimonials 


examined every one of the postals and letters from 
proving that THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP will do 


are all genuine. 
which the 


clean, sweet and white without boiling or scaldi ‘ 


and that any statements to the contrary are either ignorant falsehoods or malicio 














it serpases all other soap, and the labor in washing 
is not half what it is the eld way. 


Bennett, Neb., Jume 14, 18: 
trank Siddall. | 
After a trial of your way of washing with | 
it gives me great pleasure to state that it 
] other soaps and preparations that I have seen | 
hardly half what it is the old way. | 
Yours respectfully, 
SALOME WILSON | 


[rear Sir: 
,ur >eap 
s mpasses 
wd. The labor is 
jMease send me prices. 


a voice from the far West, from a larxe co-operative 
concern. 
We have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, and the success | 
so great that we must have it. It is certainly all you | 
cay itis. 1 am President of a Co-operative Concern, where | 
we have eight clerks, and desire your list of prices, as we 
vust have 1 
‘ie JAMES W. TAYLOR, 
Lehi City, Utah Co., Utah 


June 2g, 1881 


Can be termed the Housekeeper’s Relief. 


Have used your Soap according to the directions, and 
fiod ita complete cleanser and sweetener of all clothing 
nd will use no other if I can procure it, and will do all I 
an to introduce it among my friends. I think it can | 
‘e termed “‘ the Housekeeper’s Relief,’ for the old wash- 
tay is one of the most trying that falls to the lot of house- | 
keepers. MRS. J. B. LITTLE 
McGaheysville, Buckingham Co., Va. 


June a0, 1882. 


Must prove a great boon te the human family. 


North Haverhill, N. H., June 14, 188r. 
vit, Frank Siddall ; 
Dear Sir: The Soap you sent me has been tried, and | 
the result, clothes, shaving, and other purposes, has | 
roven my [think its general use must prove a 
xseat boon to the human family. Respectfully yours, 
E. EASTMAN 





Washes in the hard water of Kansas. 


1: | have tried the Frank Siddalls Soap, both with hatd 
aad soft water, and with satisfactory results, the labor not 
being more than one-half what it would have been wit!) | 
xher soap, while the articles washed were cleaner and | 
whiter than by the old plan. I used the Soap exactly by 


the directions. 
MARY THAYER, 
Otturnwa, Coffee Co., Kan 
June s1, 1881. 


Used beth In soft and hard water. 
Monticello, Minn., June 13, 1881. | 
Dear Sir: The cake of Frank Siddalls Soap came to 
haod, and I have tried it both in soft and hard water, and | 
| pronounce it the best Soap I have ever used. Please 
give me the price by the Ten. 
MRS. J. W. HANAFORD. 





A reverend gentioman and his family perfectly 
astonished. 


Dear Sir: The cake of soap came to hand last Satur- | 
lay, and to-day we tried iton a family wash. When the | 


lothes came from the wash we were astonished. ‘hey 
were—well, see Mark ix. 3 for a description. 
We are delighted and now I want to know the prices, 


‘or my wife says she never wants to go back to the old 
way of washing, Yours truly, 
REV. C. GALEENER. 


: | 
A two weeks’ wash done in two hours, and the anthor- | 
ity of a postmistress for saying 80. | 


! have tried the Frank Siddalis Soap, and am very much 
pleased with it, and have done a two weeks’ wash in two | 
hours, which would have taken half a day’s hard labor to 
‘ by the old way of washing. Any woman can do her | 
wn washing with it, as the Soap does all the hard work. 
some of the were very badly soiled, but came out 
lean and white. Please let me know by return mail what 
will cost, as I don’t see how I can do without it. 
Yours respectfully, 
c WASHABAUGH, P M., 
Broad Ford, Pa. | 





June rs, 1882. 





A heartfelt tribate te the Frank Siddalls Soap. 


lear Sir: There are not words in the English language 

express the gratitude at the result of the Frank Siddalls 
ap I find it just as recommended, and believe in time | 

twill be as universally used as the sewing inachine. If I 

‘nnot persuade any of our erymen to order it, I shall 

send for some for myself oul to supply my friends. Please 
‘ec me know the price. ' 

MRS. JOSHUA SMITH, 
Deposit, Broome Co., N. Y 


s 


July §, 1882 





Makes fiannels as soft as new. 


Hornellsville, Steuben Co., N. Y. 
Frank Siddall, Esq. : 

We found your Soap to be more than you claim for it, 
| ny wife says that for washing white flannels she never 
4» anything that came anywhere near equaling it, for | 
‘hey were very stiff, and had a stained look, but after one | 
washing with the Frank Siddalls Soap they came out clean | 

«nd white and as soft as new. 
JAMES E. BEACH. 


A saccess for washing colored clothes. 


Mr. Siddall : Forge Village, Mass., June 26, 1881. 
| receiwed your Soap, and have use: it according to direc- 
ons. It works charmingly. I like it better than any | 
yap T have ever used. 1 was a little afraid of it on colored | 
lothes, but used it as the directions say, aud they looked | 
* nice as I could want. Would like to know the price by | 
‘he box, as our grocer does not keep it. Yours truly 
MRS. SARAH P. PRESCOTT. | 





that are received at the Office of THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP are 
By reference to Mr. Siddall’s affidavit, it will be seen that he makes positive 
In addition, a gentleman connected with the staff of this pape personally 
testimonials were copied, and THEY ARE UNDOUBTEDLY GENUINE, 
everything claimed, when the directions are followed, and will make clothes 


r has 


us falsehoods. 











ABPRPIDAVIT. 


~o.oooe 


Befcre me, a Justice of the Peace in and for the City of Philadelphia, per- 


e 
conally appeared Frank H. Siddall, well known to me as a prominent citizen 
of Phi'adelphia in good standing, and made the following affidavit: 


I served an apprenticeship to the Drug and Chemical Business with the well 


known Philadelphia drug firm of John C. 


Baker & Co.; attended three full courses 


of Lectures on Chemistry, Materia Medica, and the Preparation of Medicines, at the 


Philadelphia College of 


harmacy, and graduated March, 1856; and up to the time 


of my entering into the manufacturing of Tok Frank stepaLus SoaP—a period ot 
twenty-live years—was engaged in the Wholesale and Ketail Drug Business, the 
greater part of that time on my own account. 


I hereby make solemn affidavit that the FRANK Sippa.s Soap is not a medi. 
cated preparation, but ic made from fine materials, entirely free from any deleterious 
fats, acids, or other injurious substances, and that the wonderful healing properties 
that it appears to have, on old and recent sores and ulcers, chapped and inflamed | 
surfaces, and itching of the skin, tetter, salt rheum, itching piles, &., &c., sores 


and scratches, mange, and scabb 


skin troubles of dogs, hogs and other animals, 


must be entirely due to the purity of the materials of which it is composed, the 
clean process by which it is made, and the great care takon during every stage ot 
its manufacture to see that none of its ingredients shall be soiled by careless or 
iguorant manipulation ; and that my success in the production of such a superior 
suap is attributable to the same reason that one housekeeper will produce swect, 
light and wholesome bread, where others, who use equally as good flour, will, 
through defective management, have sour, heavy and indigestible bread. 


I do solemnly declare that while it was never intended for, and is not, nor is it 


claimed to be, a medical preparation, or having any 
is no question but that it is a valuable ait] to the physi 


~ mag medical properties, there 
an, from its remarkable cleana- 


ing, purifying and deodorizing properties, which so thoroughly remove all foreiga 
matter from the skin that nature is enabled to carry on its own healing functions. 


I do solemnly declare that the testimonials published from time to time are 
copies of genuine letters received at my office in duc course of business, the 
originals being on file and open to the inspection of the public. 


I further declare that ali the claims made for it are true in 
every particular, and that stutements that it will not do everything 
claimed, when the directions are followed, are malicious or ignorant 
falsehoods ; that it actually makes clothing clean, sweet and white without boil 
ing or scalding or hard rubbing, and is equally good for calico, lawns, blankets, 
flannels, fine laces and fine clothing, as well as the more soiled garments of farmers, 
miners, blacksmiths and laborers; removing the grime, dust and dirt from the skin 


of engineers and firamen, cleansin 
and the hands of those who atten 


and removing the smell from milk utensils, 
to milking, and superior for cleaning nursing 


bottles and tubing, and consequently of great advantage in the nursery; and that it 
can be made to go so much further than other soap for all uses, ancl saves so much 
fuel when used on the family wash, that it is the cheapest soap that even the 


poorest family can buy. 


I do further solemnly deglare that it is used by myself and family, to the 
exclusion of all other soap, for toilet, shaving, bathing, and all household purposes, 
and in place of Castile soap for cleaning the teeth, and in the washing of cuts and 
wounds; and that I have itive knowledye, from my own personal and home 


experience, that even its 


ong-continued use will not injure the skin of those 


using it, nor the most delicate fabrics washed with it 


FRANK H, SIDDALL. 


The above affidavit affirmed ard suoscribea before me this twenty-fourth 


day of June, A. D. 1881. 


A boon te womankind, 
157 Whiton Street, Jersey City, June 29, 13% 

My wife desires me to write and say she is delighted 
with the Suap you sent as a labor-saver and thoroug? 
cleanser. ‘““She never saw the like.” It | 
equal; it possesses all the peculiar characteristics you 
claim for it, and it is truly ‘‘a boon to womankind.’ 
We shall never be without it, and you have many thar) 
for your kindness in sending us a sample. 


Very truly yours, 
tie si FE. F. CROWEN 





The Frank Siddall« Soap saves money. 
Morristown, St. Lawrence Co . ie 
and given a good 


Dear Sir: Your Soap was received 
test by my wif . ; 
lt saves money In several ways, to wit: Saves soap 
‘ 


wood, water, etc. Will always be glad to give it the best 
recommendation of any soap that we have had anythin, 


o du with. Yours respectfully, 
oe — oo | (i. i eons 


P. S.—How can we get the Soap? We,keep store, an! 
would like to have your Soap for sale. 


Washed forty-five pieces in two hours, and 
never saw better washing. 


Bonham, Fannin Comme, Texas, June 14, 1881. 
We gave your Soap a fair trial on a large wash for six 
»ersons—executed the whole job in about two hours, an‘! 
nd the soap everything it is recommended to be. I neve: 
saw better washing ; the ladies are delighted, and now | 
want to know the price for two or three boxes 
Yours truly, W. E. CARMEFY 





As soon think of doing without bread and 
butten 


After giving the Frank Siddalls Soap a thorough trial, I 


| can conscientiously say that it is all you recommend it ty 


be. I should about as soon be without bread and butter at 
my meals, as now to be without the Frank Siddalls Soap. 
MRS. M. I. THORN, 
Rox 200, Alden, Erie County, N. Y. 
June 27, 1881. 


It is not asking much to ask for one wash-day a FAIR, 


has ne 


EZRA LUKENS Magistrate of Court No. 12. 


Will wash badly stained articles. 


Ni 4 4. 123% 
the dire 
Some of 


stairs 


OAD ace ord t 
iciaim ¢ it. 
nd mt took the 


Ihave washed with your 


tions, and find that it do« 
the articles were badly stained, : 


sally 


vut with little trouble or labor Please let me know the 
pre by the bor 
MAG. A PERTTI 
Paraclifa, Savier ( Ariat 


It in hard to go back tothe old way. 


Murdock, Douglass Co, I! -lune-a4, 1441 
Sir I found your -vap tu be all is recommended. for 
saves me more than half the labor Iti. hard t 
back to the old way of woshing. Please let me know } 
u sell itandI™ wert fen " ! remarkalihe bh 
works 
RATT KRACH I 


A most wonderful and labor-saving discovery. 


Ged bless the Inventor of the Frank Siddalls Seap. 
Blossburg, Tioga Co., Pa., June 15, 188s 
Mr. Frank Siddall ; 


Your Soap was received and used by the directions, and 

I was surprised at the results, Your Soap is ull you claim 
itto be. God bless the inventor of re nen 
Yours respectfully, J. P. MORRELL. 


Its softening effects on the shin a reality. 


Yazoo City, Mississipp!, July 5, 188s. 
I have giveg the Frank Siddalls Soap a trial under my 


personal supervision, and am mere pleased and sath 
‘the la addicion to its other merits, is 


fied with result. 
takes out sewing machine oil stains like magic. bam in 
love with it for the toilet and bath m the lather is 


allowed to stay om the body the skin feels as soft and pl! 
ant asifithad been anointed with oil or cream. oe 


' let me know the price by the bax. 


MRS. M. A. HARRISON 


Charmed with ita woaderfal work. 
St. Joseph, Louisiana, June 20, 18381. 


Have tried the Soap in strict accordance with the direc. 
tions, and am cha with it. Its work is wonderful. | 
would like to know where to get more, and the price by 


the box 
MRS. H. NICHOLS 


From « Philadelphia Grocer, showing that sensible 
wash-women recommend it. 


6ist St. and Hazel Av., West Phila , July 7, 288: 
Dear Sir: We have been using your Soap for some 
time, and find it all that you promise. Our wash-woman 
uses it just as directed, and has no trouble In washlag, and 
we sell a great deal through her recommendation. 


J. C. HAEFLICH, Grocer 


The dirt all came out with the Soap. 
Hadley, Lapeer Co , Mich, 
Dear Sir: We have followed your directions, and are 
very much pleased with the result. While we were wash 
Ing ont the soap from the clothes the dirt all came out. 
We have never used anything to wash with that began t 


| compare with your Soap. 


| 


Forest Home, Warren Co, Miss , June sg, 141 
Frank Siddall, bj 
Your Soap fulfills in every particular a claim tor it 
It is 50 satisfactory that my wife wishes me to buy a box 
of it. Itis a most wondertul an! labor-saving discovery, 
wed Ishall not hesitate to recommend it in the strongest , 
Send me yeyur terms tor one or 


terms to my neighbors 
. Y 


more boxes respectfully, 


PAWS ON 


“A person don't know how cuasy « washing i- 
until Frank Siddalls Way of Washing 
Clothes Is tried.” 


Arapahoe, Furnas Co., Nebraska, June 9, 1541 
Tried your Soap yesterday on a big wash, and I cas 
thankfully say that it does all that is claimed for it: and 
the clothes came off the lune Cleaner and whiter than the 
Ad way of washing makes them. A_ person don’t know 
how easy a washing is, until they try Frank Siddalls way 
of washing ; it does away with the hard wor 
Now I want to know the 
for J expect to use no other, Respectfully yours, 


SALLIE. MEYERHOEFFER 


} 


price of the Soap by the box, | 


Viease inform us what your terms are, and oblige 


MRS. A. N. HAK! 


The rebbing ts 06 light that it does not seom like werk. 


Muldoon, Mississippi, June 7, 188: 
Mr. Frank Siddall ; 

Your Soap receivea, and gives perfect satisfaction. ‘Ihe 
only trouble with it Is that the rubbing Is so light thar ix 
does not seem at alllike work. How, and at what pri:« 
can I obtain the Soap by the box ? Yours, etc., 

MRS. A. KILMEK 


The happiest wash-day In thirty-seven years. 


Dear Sir: 

My wife and servant have given the Frank Siddalis Soap 
a trial according to directions. And now let me sa 
‘Thirty and seven years have I lived in this evil world, 
and never before have | seen such a happy wash-day ; nv 
steam, no heat, no unpleasant odor, no work. Please seni! 
price for box at once, as we want itin time for the was! 


next week Very truly, 
J.C. STEPHENS 


‘Trinity M. FE. Chureh 
Lafayette, Ind , June az, 1841 


A prejadiced Jury decides in favor of the Frank 
Siddalls Soap. 


Butler, Pendleton Co . ky., June 16, 188: 
Have just put The Frank Siddal!s Soap on trial, having 
submitted the case to a prejudiced jury (my wife). ‘The 
verdict is in favor of the Soap My wikk says it will do al! 
that is olaimed for it in the way of washing clothes, and no 
mistake Please give me information as to how it can be 
procured Yours truly, 


(. A. WANDELOHR., 


Not only all, but more than ts claimed for it, 
and Frank Siddall will be regarded asa 
public benefactor. 


vy Larimer St , VO) Bow 1245, Denver, Col 

J uy 4%, 2681 
I hws ed Phe Franke Siddlaulls S ip ad rected, ani! 
was gratihed to find that it was not only all, but more than 


you claimed for it. As soon as your Soap is in general use 
you will be regarded as a pubiic benefactor. Please advis- 
ine of the price by the box, for | must have it for my use 
as I find it good for all purjeses ; and although when I 
sent for itl Roushe itto be a humbug, I now most cheer 
fully bear testimony to its genuineness and worth 

Your very truly, 


MRS. MW ERKANDENBURG 


The Frank Siddalis Soap toe much for the 
black, waxy soll of the West. 


Brandon, Hill Co , Tex 
Dear Sir: To-day my wife has done a big wash wir 
your Soap, and is delighted with it , Saye it don't take ha 
the water the old way does, and she don't have to stand! 
ver a steam bath from boiling hot suds, and the clothes 
dry out clear and white, and smeil as nice, 
Our blace, waxy soil makes clothing awful dirty, bur 
your soap roots it out with but little rubbing 
(our water is very hard, but your Soap washes nicely in 
it, and we did not have to use soda or lye as we do when 
using other suap. Please send prices 
GEORGE BLANCHARL 


, Jun ts, RAs 


HONEST TRIAL of the Most Wonderful Soap and thc 





Most Wonderful Way of Washing Clothes Ever Discovered. 





The Frank Siddalls Soap is excellent for washing mirrors, window glass, car windows, and all kinds of glass vessels; also for washing milk 
utensils, and for removing the smell from the hands after milking. Where water is scarce or has to be carried far, it is well to know that a few 
buckets of water will answer for doing a large wash when the Frank Siddalls Soap is used according to the directions. 


For Sale by « number of Wholesale Grocers in Pittsburgh ;—S. Ewart & Co.; Curry & Metzgar; Johnson, EZagye & Earl; John Porterfleld & Co., and others. 
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ABOUT GLOVYES. 


HERE is a very good reason w believe 





that the Jews were acquainted with the | 


use of gloves long before the times of the 


Judges, and when the Revision of the Old | 


Testament appears, it is probable that ir 
two places the word glove will be sulpsti- 
tuted for the word shoe. The first occurs 
in Ruth,where it is said that in matters con- 


cerning the redemption of land it was the | 


custom in Israel to confirm the agreement 
by plucking off the shoe and giving it toa 
neighbor. The Talmud calls this “the 
clothing of the hand.’ Thus translated,the 
practice would in principle somewhat re- 
semble some of the uses to which gloves 
were applied in the Middle Ages. They 
were often employed in ceremonies of in- 
vestiture, and bishops both in France and 
Germany were frequently formally put in 
possession of their sees by the delivery of a 
glove. Hence it became so nearly con- 
nected with ecclesiastical forms that the 
church more than once solemnly considered 
the subject. 


Giloves, there- 


material than sheepskin. 


fore, were considered everywhere aimark of 


dignity and honor. 

At the coronation of the French Kings, 
yvioves were solemn blessed and given to 
the monarch, and the custom was only de- 
tinitely abandoned with the establishment 
of the Republic. 

Every one has heard of the inethod of de- 
yrading an unworthy knight by hacking of! 
his spurs, but perhaps many may not be 
nware that to take away the gloves was a 
like emblem of disgrace. Thus, in England, 
in the reign of Edward Tl, when 
treason, his gloves were taken from in at 
the same time that his spurs were cut off 

Upon the other side, the use of gloves has 


been also considered a mark of efYeminacy, 


Such men as Socrates, who went barefooted 
in the eoldest would oof course 
seorn them, whatever adandy like Aleibi- 
ades might havedone. Nenophon severely 
reproached the Persians for guarding their 
hands trom the cold by wearing thick, heavy 
But all the Greeks did not think as 


weather, 


uloves, 
hie clic, 

Homer Laertes, the father of 
Ulvases, the hero of his Odyssey, wearing 
yloves while he worked in his garden. A 
philosopher of the first century after Clirist 


dleseri bes 


s4VS thatit is shameful that) persons in per- 
feet health should clothe their hands and 
feet with sof, hairy covering. A> story, in- 
deed, is told of a really disgraceful Purpose 


to which wloves were onee put. A certain 


Roman glutton, when invited) toa Danmeguet, | 


always tiade his appearinee with gloves on, 
the 
thus 


This, he said, enabled him to snateh at 
viands, while they were vet hot, 
he more than the other cuests, 
This was, of course, before the when 
They were not em- 


anil 
ould eat 
tithe 
tuble-forks were used, 
ploved anywhere until the fifteenth cen- 
tury, When they were first adopted in Italy. 


Manvofthe Romans were great epieures, 


and Varro positively asserts that) olives 
picked by the maked liad = lad ao better 
favor than when gloves were worn. To 
ourininds the diflerenes, if anv, would be 


in favor of the gloves. 
Most of us have read) the pretty old story 


of Cunizunda. Tt has been told im both 
prose and verse, She sat with her favored 
lover, looking down inte the arena where 


When the 
largest and the fiercest animal appeared she 
threw down her glove bil hor Kovigehit 
deseend and feteh it back to her. The brave 


lions had been brought to tigdit. 
nniel 


tnan did su at once, barely escaping with his 
life, and as he gave back the glove he said, 


“T yive my love and your troth back with | 


turned and his 


ladv-lowe 


“.” And he 
hard hearted 


never saw 
again. The glove 
the Siynal for a 


tohuri slow nen ulowve loan he 


has in modern Utnes  becn 
challenge ; 
nent is todnmvite hint tow duel, and to pick 
it up is to aceept the invitation. At the 
eoronation of the bkinglish sovereigns a 
knight in full armor vet rides inand throws 
down his iron gauntletor glowe, chatleng- 
ing, wmortal coumbat any and all who dis. 


pute the title to the throne. 
——_> - 

Tre blacksmith at Gaines’ Mill, Va., 
kept busy making horses slioes out of gun 
barrels picked up by his neighbors on the 
field of battle. A saw-mill on Turkey Is. 
jand creek was a year or soago blown up by 
ashell that was imbedded in the heart of 
an oak cut on Malvern Hill. 

-—- 2 2 — 

Evixir Vite for Women.—Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., has made the discovery! Her Vege- 


is 


table Compound is a positive cure for fe- | 


male complaints. A line addressed to this 
lady will elicit al! necessary information. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POSI. 








cae 





In France, at the beginning of 
the ninth century, the Council of Aix for- | 
bade the monks to wear gloves of any other | 


the | 
Kar! of Carlisle was condemned to death for | 





| The wish of adyving man is 


| the 


| about one-half, 





SHORT-SIGHTED, 


A farmer had seven daughters, 
And but little else he had ; 

The girls all had good appetites, 
And thes were very bad. 


He bribed the country paper 
To say in bie cellar’s mould 

Hie had bidden, being a miser, 
Seven kegs of pare, bright gold. 


He thought he knew human nature, 
That farmer, and he smiled 

When down the seventh rope-ladder, 
Saw elope his seventh child 


But it's extremely doubtful 
If at the time he foresaw 
Their retarn with bis fourteen grand-children 
And »even sons-in-law. 
-~BURDETTE.. 
 ——_— a a 


Humorous. 


Hot wether—Roast mutton. 


Job boiled over when his patience gay: 
way 
A useless waist—One that will not. l.« 


mpucezed, 

“Let's strip the light fantastic toe,’* aid! 
the chirepodiat to his patient. 

It isa homely saying—that pity witheut 
relief is like mustard without beef, 

In what respect is an ill-bred) person like 
lightning? He does not hnow how to comduct the. 
welt 

Rejected lover—What is the most 


in te 


fish 


lonable way tocommit suicide’ Sailing wallop 


an editor, 

“Why do they put a looking-glass at the 
bottom of the hat ¥** 
whether it Ate him, 


So the man that buys it can se 


“Prisoner, have you ever been convict- 
ed? Noe, your Honor; I 
first-class lawyers,*’ 

An Indiana man arrayed himself in his 
Probably 


have always emploved 


‘sclothing, and then hanged himeetf. 
he wanted to say it was all her fauit, 


wite 


A man who has been spending the sum 
home that he thinks 
le ll take a vacation soon and get rested, 


merat watering-places: writes 


When a man keeps on talking to you af 
ter he has «ald, **A word to the wise Js 
the time to take summary vengeance has arrived, 


sullelent, °° 


It is a curious arrangement that compels 
people to go to bed at night, when they 
sleepy, and yet up in the morning, when they are, 

Some men when they go to church never 
think of studying the frescolng on the ceiling of the 
until the collection-plate ts 


editlee hebuy passed 


| around, 


Applicants for positions in the census bu 
reau at Washington should be examined upon an or- 
dinary rallroad time-table, If they can work out the 
problems therein set forth they are boru satisticians, 

A little boy, while looking out of the win- 
dow of his home, saw a fan-tailed pigeon 
front of the house, “Oh, mother, come 
exclalined, ‘and sce a pigeon with a bustl 


alight in 
here!" he 
aud train 


| moving his finger to the bottom 
isn’t agin the rule I would like to skip from thar to | 





| dyspeptic headache, 
| ness, dyspepsia,and nervousness, and WILL CURE any 


| 1G North Rutaw St., Baltimore, 


Some Italians were standing in front of a | 


thermometer outside a sctentifie-Instrument maker’ s, 
“Ilot weather, go up maca- 
weather, come down 


when one of them said, 


ronul-stem,; cold Inacaront- 


stem,** 


“T say, Jenkins, can you tell a young, 


tenderehicken from an old tough one’? ‘*Why, 
|ofecourse Lean. ‘‘Well, how?’ “By the teeth.*" 
My dear fellow, chickens have no teeth’ Yes, 


but Thave,** 
“How do you suppose a man can go on 
preaching when you annoy tim inthis war ’'* was the 


question which a preacher in) Deadwood put to his 


congregation When a imanu was shot in church at the 
working serviee, 
The other night one of the Old Domin 


jon steamoehips In approaching Norfolk made 
the eleetrie light. A colored woman 
founded at the spectacle, 


of 


An 


use 
on shore, 
was heard toexelatin, ‘ood 
lawd [de comic's met de moon an’ busted.** 


“Mary,” he asked, “why am I like but 


ter’’* Whe OX per ted her tosay that it was because he 


was the genuine article, and he was completely 
erushed When she promptly replied: ‘*Why, LD guess 
it's because the hotter it pets the sofler vou aet."* 


A Frene lhman is about to be beheaded 


DR. BENSON'S NEW REMEDY 





Under the guillotine a priest approaches him and | 


says; ‘“‘My friend, have vou any last wish to make * 
**Yes, °° Tee 
plied the dowmed man, ‘ll want to learn English. ** 
“Oh, ves,’" sobbed a boy to his mother, 
when he returned from a private 
father — "oh, 
wear her hat when she goer 


sacred, ** 


interview with his 
vou take great pains to make Sis 
outofdeors for fear she 


ves, 


will get tanned, but vou don’t care a bit how much pa | 


tans me it 


A Leadville man in one week was at 
tacked and seratched by a catamount, hurt by an ex- 
ploston, had a bowlder roll down on him and 
tworihs, and was kicked bya mule. A local editer 
remarked that he had ‘‘been somewhat annoved by 
circumstances lately."* 


Parish Clerk (at a vestry meeting on the 


break | 


question of organ-blower's salary, the Rector in the | 


chair): ‘‘You see, sir, itisn'’t as if it was only the 
hymns, but there's the comin’ and the goin* out, and 
the “sponses and the prayers, and the Psalms take a 
wonderful deal o° wind," 


‘A farmer,” says an agricultural journal, 
“does not need so many hands since the invention of 
reaping machine.** No, by the teeth of the 
dragon; and asa rule he does not have so many, by 
And if he has so many hands, ten to 
oue he hasu’t so many fingers. 


An old man with a head as destitute of 
hair asa watermelon, entered a Chestnut-street drug 
store, and told the clerk he wanted a bottle of hair re- 
Storer. ‘*What kind of hair restorer do you prefer ?*" 
‘lL reckor I'll have to takea bottle of red hair restor- 


| er. That was the color it used to be when I was a 


hoy, ** 


---— 





An Indianapolis ruralist seated himself in 
a restagrant the other day and began on a bill of fare, 


' Aft_er employing three walters neariy an hour in bring- 
| ing dishes to him, he called one of them to him, 


heaved asigh, and whispered as he pot his finger on 
the bill of fare, ‘*Mister, 


thar.** 
—<_>- 3. 


Mis Last Dose. 

Maid asufferer from kidney treubles, when asked 
to try Kidnev-Wort, ‘‘I'iltry it, but it will be my 
last dose." The and is now fecotm- 
mending the remedy to all, 

When derangement of the stomach acts upon the 
hidnevs and liver, bringing disease and pain, Kid- 
nev-Wortis the true remedy, It removes the cause, 
gnd cures the disease, Liquid (very concentrated) 
ordry act equally efficien@iv, Am, Cultivator, 


man got well, 








pk. C. W. BENSON, of BALTIMORE, Mb. 


We give above a correct likeness of this welleknown 


and suceessful physician and surgeon, who has made 


a life-long study of Nervous Diseases and the Dis- 
cases of the Shin, and he now stands ino the highest 
rauh, as authority on these special and distressing 


diseases, In the course of his practice he discovercd 


what now are renowned In medieal practles, vin: a 


combination of Celery and Chamomile in the shape of 


Pills. They are used by the profes ionu at large, and 
constantly recommended by them, 

Itis neta patent medicine, Iti, the result of his 
own experience in practice, They are a SURR CURE | 


for the following special diseases, and are worthy of 


atrial by all intelligent sufferers, They are prepared 


expressly tocure siek headache, nervous headache, 


neuralgia, paralysis, sleepless- 


| ose, 


a box, Dh pot, 
ly 
to any address, 


Seld by all druggists, ¢ Price, %) cent 
Ma, 


or sty boxes for ®240, 


mail, two 


betes for #100, 


DR. CO. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


is Warranted to Cure 


ECZERIA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER (TCH!INCS on all parts of the 





AND FAVORITE PRE 








dressingin THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, two 
bottles in one package, cousist.ng of both internal 
and externa] treatment. 

All first class druggists havo it. Price$1. per packages. 





Though Shaken in Every Joint 
And fiber with fever and ague, or billous remittent, 
the system may yet be freed from the malignant virus 
with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, Protect the system 
against it with this beneficent anti-spasmodic, which 
is furthermore a supreme remedy for liver complaint, 


‘| coustipation, dyspepsia, debility, rheumatism, kid- 


ney troubles and other ailments, 
_ For sale by all Druggists and Dealers generally, 


NERVOUS: DEBILITY 


or inaiscretion. is radically and promptly cured by 


STAPERITS BOMEIPATHOE SPECT Wt, 





Deen tn use the most successful 
edy known. $1 per vial, or 5 vials and 
of powder for t post free on receipt of 
amphrey cs 
1 . ew e.g 


I've eat to thar, and’’— | 
of the bill—‘*‘ef it | 





| Womb, 


; moved; Sseres and Uleers soon cu 











HEALTH IS WEALTH. 
HEALTE OF BODY 18 WEALTE oF iinro, 
RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound ficsh, strong bone 
| clearskin. If you would have your tech = 
| bones sound without cartes, and your complexion 
fairuse RADWAY’'S SABSAPA RE. 


we ye tof ingredients of extraord 

A remedy Cuposed of in » 

medical propertics coscutial to purify, beal, — 1 

and invigerste the broken-town and wasted y 
UICK, PLEASANT, =\rPE and PERMANENT jp 

ifs treatment and cure, 


No matter by what name the complaint “ 
magnates, whether it be scrofula, Consumption, Sipe. 
itis, 


Uleers, Sores. Tumors, Bolls, Eryst 

Kheum, diseases of the fangs, Kidneya, binaae 
skin, Liver, Stomach, or Bowels, either 
ehrouic, or constitutional, the virus of the disease is 
in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and builds 
sud repairs these orppee and wasted tissues of the 
~'stem,. Ifthe blood Is unhealthy, the process of re- 
ptr must be unsound, 

The Sarsnpariliian’ emt not only is «a 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmonious 
action of each of the organs, It establishes through- 
out the entire system functional harmony, and sup- 
plies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur- 
rent of new life, The skin, after a few days use of the 
~arsaparillian becomes clear, and beautiful. Pimples. 
Hlotebes, Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions are re- 
Persons suf- 
fering trom Serofula, Eruptive Diseases of the Eyes, 
Mouth, Bars, Legs, Throat and Glands that have ac- 
cumulated and spread, either from uncured dis- 
tases or mereury, or from the use of Corrosive Subli- 
mate, may rely upon a cure if the Sarsaparillian is 
continued a sufficient time to make its impression on 
the system. 

One bottle contains more of the active principles ot 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken in 
Teaspoonful Doses, while others require five or six 
tines asmuch, One Dollar Per tle. 


— RRR. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE- 








VAKE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN Ai 
TACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES THAN ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
.ARS EXPENDED FOR OTHER MED- 
ICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE, 

THE MOMENT RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF Is 
APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS—PAIN, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 


I 
In all eases where prin or discomfort is experi- 
enced, or if seized with Infinenza, Diphtheria, sore 
Throat, Muinps, Bad Cougs, Hoarseness, Bilious 
Liver, Kidneys, of with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and 
Ague, or with Neuraleia, Headache, Tle Doloreux, 
Toothache, Earache, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
or “— Lumbage, Pain in the Back or Rheumatism, 
or with Diarrhawa, Cholera Morbu or Dysen . 
or with Burns, Scalds or Brulses, Chilbla na, Frost 
Bites, or with Strains, Cramps or Spasms, the appli- 
cation of RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will cure 
you of the worst of these complaints in a few hours, 


| Colle, Dnflamiaation of the voy Stomach, Lungs, 





‘RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


| Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 


ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETASLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gun, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RADWAY'> ILLS for the cure of all disorders ot 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
yous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Custivencss, 
Indigestion, Dy apepete, Biliousness, Fever, Inflam- 
ination of the Bowe 8, Piles, and all derangements of 
the futernal Viseera, Warranted to effect a perfect 
eure, DPurcly vegetable, containing no mereury, min- 
erals or deleterious drugs, 

Ae-Ooserve the following symptoms resulting from 
Diseises of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
liy of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fuliaes: or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eruec- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suflocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Dimmness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the Sight, 
Fever ane Dull Pain in the Head, Deticieney of Pers- 
Yiration, Yellowness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh, 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 

Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 

We repeat that the reader must consult our books 
and papers on the subject of diseuses and their cure, 
among whieh may be named : 

“False and True,’ 

“Radway on Irritable Urethra,” 

“Radway on Scrofula.”’ 
and others relating to different classes of Diseases. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, ‘ 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 

Send a letter stamp to BADWAY & CoO., Ne. 32 
Warren Street, New York. 

#2 lntormation worth thousands will be sent to you. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

There can be no better guarantee of the value of 
Di. Rapway's old established BR. RL R. REMEDIES 
than the base and worthless imitations of them, a> 
there are False Resolvents, Reliefs and Pills. Be 
sure and ask for Radway's, and see that the name 
**Radwav'* is onwhat vou blue, 








Ladies, Lightning 


Polish. 
an entirely 
new article that BEATS SHE WORLD; no dust, ne 
dirt, no tiresome rubbing. Sample box sent post 
pid for 10 cents, To intro ince this valuable art cle, 
we shall pack with every twelfth sample box ordered 
one set of six elegant coin--ilver-pla ns of 
the quality sold at retail for 91.75 per set, thus giving 
every one a chance to get up aclub for twelve boxes 
among their neighbors, and send us $1.20 and obtain 
these elegant spoons [ree for their trouble; or, if ved 
get up aclub of six, and send us 6) cents, we will sem 
an elegant coinesilver-plated butter knife of a quality 
that retails at stores for #1. Agents wanted, to whom 
we offer liberal inducements, Address all communi a- 
tions to HAYNES & CO., Manufacturers, City Mills, 
Norfolk Co., Mass, 
N. B.—You are Eareety ae in sending mone’ at 
us, as we refer you relative to our integrity ty Ur 





| Postmaster, or any business man iu this place. 


PEARL’s WHITE GLY- 


SANE reared 


Sao 
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ABOUT SPRINGS. 





T\HERE are not a few springs whose his 
tory may be traced back thousands of 
vcars, and which have acquired celebrity 
jrom their association with events and per- 
«onages of a far remote antiquity. Who has 
not heard of the fountain of Arethusa? This 
jountain is about six miles in the interior of 
the island of Ithaca the road ascending all 
the way. It isa small basin at the top of a 
ravine. Hither, it may be soberly believed, 
Homer the author of the Odyssey, if not the 
hero, Ulysses was a pilgrim, near three 
thousand years ago, and drank of the lim- 
pid spring at which now the goatherds of 
Ithaca quench their thirst. Who also has 
not heard of the fountain of Castalia, in 
which the Delphian Pythoness laved her 
limbs, and from which she, and the poets 
who versified her answers, were believed in 
part to derive their inspiration? The poet- 
ical expression, the “dew of Castalia,” 
refers to a spray of the cascade which de- 
wends through a cleft of Parnassus, fed by 
the snows upon its summit; but the fount 
of inspiration, and bath used by the Pythia, 
is supposed to be a small shallow basin on 
the margin of the rill d& the cascade, sup- 
plied with its own perennial stream, which 
unites its water with that of the adjacent 
stream. The spring is now dedicated to St. 
John; a pretty chapel bearing his name is 
by its side. One traveler speaks of the ex- 
cessive coldness of the water, “I began,” 
he says, “to wash my hands in it, but was 
instantly chilled, and seized with a tremor, 
which rendered me unable to stand or walk 
without support. This incident, when 
Apollo was dreaded, might have been ein- 
bellished with a superstitious interpretation. 
Perhaps the Pythia, who bathed in this icy 
fluid, mistook her shivering for the god.” 

Some of the wells that occur in the wilder- 
ness of Arabia were halting places to the 
descendants of Jacob in their migration 
through it, and appear under the same char- 
ucter now as then, shaded by a few palms, 
often supplying blackish and bitter water, 
capable of being sweetened by artificial 
means, and claimed as valuable property 
by the parties having territorial right to the 
soil, 

We have asong ofthe Israelites, of the 
relative kind, commemorating a spring, en- 
countered soon after their emergence from 
the dry and thirsty desert. 

‘Spring up, O well! Answer ye to it !"" 
One party sung these words, and called 


upon another band to reply; and they re- 
plied— 
**The well—the princess searched it out. ** 


And the chorus was— 


**The nobles of the people have digged Mt, 
By decree ; upon their own borders,’ 


about a well, that was called Callichorus; 
the dance was also accompanied by songs in 
honor of Ceres; and these songs of the well 
ure still sung in parts of Greece and Syria. 
Some springs are ever-flowing, and 
answer to the expression of sacred poetrr— 
the “fountains of living water.”’ 


fred, at Holywell, is one of the finest in the 
world. The quantity of water thrown up is 
estimated at eighty-four hogsheads, or 
twenty-one tons, ina minute, It has never 
been known to fail, but is subject to reduc- 
tion during drought. The stream never 
freezes; and though its course is little 
more than a mile before it arrives at the sea, 
yet eleven mills are put in motion by it. 
The spring issues from the rock intoa beau- 
uful polygonial well, over which the Stan- 
ley family erected a chapel about the time 
of Henry VIT. Upon ,the windows the 
chief events of St. Winifred's life are paint- 
rd. The saint is reported to have beena 


virgin martyr who suffered upon this spot. 
The Seriptural pool ofSiloam isa reservoir 


of artificial construction, fifty-three fect long 
by eighteen broad, into which a small 
streain flows, and is led off to irrigate the 
gardens of fig and fruit trees that lie along 
the slope of the valley of Jehoshaphat. The 
Stream enters the pool through a subterra- 
nean channel cut in the solid rock, and 
comes froin the fountain of the Virgin, 
higher up in the valley. The irregular flow 
of the water is first distinctly mentioned by 


| flonably rendered tu Leadville, 





Of this | 
nature the celebrated spring of St. Wini- 





Jerome in one of his C onunentaries, towards | 


the clove of the fourth century, who re- 
tnarks :—“Sijloam is a fountain at the foot 


of Mount Zion, whose waters do not flow | 
regularly, but on certain days and hours, | 


and issue with a great noise from hollows 
and caverns in the hardest rock." 
‘;UITEAU could never sleep at proper 


hours, cursed with abnormal activity, his | 


ierves were,always on the gui vive. Could 
he have had the soothing benefit of Dr. 
Kenson’s Celery and Chamomile Pills his 
wretched brains would not have raged with 
‘taproper fancies, 








Facetie. 


Played out —A ‘retired actor, 


Siands to reason—A debater who won't 
elt down. 


Low-tied hoes are the best for sea-bath- 
lug-weur. ° 

Why is Bridget like the letter E? Because 
she makes a pet of pat. 

What is capital? Having more money 
than you know what to do with. 

A city paper advertises : 
able-bodiel man as yasherwoman, 

Some people are so lazy that they wait for 
a hurricane to come along and blow potatoes out of 
the hills, 

Which of « wedding party is most like the 


wedding-cake ? The bride’s mamma, because she is 
sv seon cul up, 


Wanted—An 


be excused for ‘ashing 
on the ground that he 


Old ocean may 
himself to fury** occasionally, 
has been crossed a good many thes, 


“I’m sure,"’ said a confiding old lady, 


‘that my son never drinks anything at night, because | 


he’s always softhirsty In the morning. ** 
‘No one will grieve for me '"’ cried a St, 
Louis man, as he jumped into the river to his death. 


And yet the Coveney guteve dl because the body could | 


not be found, 


The rival of the ancient fame of the 
ing mouse,** the ‘‘industrious flea,** the ** 
oyster,*’ and the ‘earned ply,’ is evidentls 
*‘spelling-bee,** 

“And don't you forget it’’ now fash 
“And do not permit 
the impression to be obliterated from the cells of 
your recolleetion, ** 

Of course all good Americans disapprove 
of the cruel sport of bull-fighting, so when they visit 
Spain they go to see all the fights, in order to express 
their emphatic disapproval, 

An Irishman ina strange town stood look 

“Where are you from, Pat ¥** asked 
‘9 ew orra, sir, I'm from anywhere but 


“sing 
whist 


the 


. 
Is 


ing at a vessel, 
a passer-by. 


here, ** he replied, ‘tan. I'll soon be from here, too, 
sir.** 
Professor, examining a student: ‘What 


isa virgin forest’’? Student: ‘A forest where no 
one has ever been.** Professor, severely: ‘‘Shall I 
never be able to induce you to express your ideas ele- 
gantly and classically’ Why couldn't you say, ‘A 
forest where the hand of man has never left Its foot- 
print’ ** 
—__- 2 
“Mother has Recovered!" 
wrote an [Illinois girltoher Eastern relatives, ‘She 
took bitters foralong time, but without any good, 
so when she heard of the virtues of Kidney-Wort she 
got a box, and it has completely cured her, so that 
she can do as much work now as she could before we 
moved West, Since she has got well, everyone about 
here is taking Iit.’’ See adv, 
i. 
Important. 

When you visit or leave New York City, save DBag- 
gage Expressage and Carriage Hire, stop at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Central Depot, 40 
elegant rooma, fitted up atacost of one million dol- 
lars, reduced to #l and upwards per day. European 
Plan, Elevator. Restaurant supplied with the best, 
llorse-cars, stages, and elevated railroads to all de- 


pots. Families can live better for less money at the 


The Eleusinian women practiced a dance | Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
| im the elity. 


EEO 

NOTHING can ever give such entire satisaction for 
toilet use as Pearl's White Glycer ne, and Dearl’s 
White Glycerine Soap, 

——>- © —>- 

aa” When our renders answer any Adver- 
tisement found in these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Saturday Evening 








IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 


o] «AND THE EIDHETS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


WILL SURELY CURE 


IVKIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY £7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
Y AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
A Why suffer Bilious pains and aches! A 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation} 
SA Why frightened over disordered Kidneys! Py 
Why endare nervous or sick headaches} 
\f Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. Bf 
Vegetable 
Bs neh aT ah makes six quarts of 
A Also in Liquid Form, very Conecn- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it. 
(art acts with equal efficiency in efther form. 
¢ GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST. PRICE, 61.00 e 
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CORALINE CORS 








RS. LYDIA E. PINKRAM, OF LYNE, MASS. 





oman. 





ith of Woman Is the Hope of the Race. 





Woman can Sympathize with W 


LYDIA E. veiissinsire 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 
Is a Positive Cure 


for all these Painful 
ee commen teour 


plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleere 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Bpinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by ite use. 

It removee faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- | 


gestion. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight | 
and backache, is always permanently cured by ite use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 
For the cure df Kidney Complaints of either sex this 


Compound is unsurpassed. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 


POUND is prepared at 233 and £55 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1 Six bottlesfor $3. Sent by mai) 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of losenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers a!) lettersaofdnquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention thie Paper. 

No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
LIVER @ILLS. They cure constipation, bilicusness 
and torpidity of the liver. %% cents per box. 

aa Sold by all Druggiete. “Gs 


THXAS 


Arkansas and Louisiana. 
Cheap Homes for All! 


50,000 Laborers can get Immediate Employ- 
ment, at Good Wages, on Farms and 
Railroads in Texas Alone. 


The South-western Immigration Co. 











Will mail, on applic ~~ free of staye pre- 
pthel, brooks with tat rivis iy auth nthe aD A rettahie 
or were in cleta i. 2 the State of lexa-, of Ar- 
hansas, orol Wes tern Louisiana, Wi tlesire to conter 
with those wishing to better their condition, and are 
mieditating o elon ‘toa new country, Acted 
Bb. 4s. Det VAL, Seeretary, Austin, Texas, 
JLN. ViEetTor, bastern Manas or, 
Y- ovlwayv, New York, 
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Rev. T. P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the ~~ 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
loathsome disease, A full Statement of his — 
method sent free. Cure yourself at Home. 
Wo charge for consultation by mail. Address 


REV. TP CHILDS TROY.OHIO 
avENTS WANTED AVERY w neRB Mum 


the best 4 amey, 
Machine ¢ver invented. 
with HEEL 











Wii rom ¢ 
avi TOE Tro paar 
minutes. It will ais knit « great variety of fancy- 


Se Teh there to ate 6 — 3 _' 
circular terms to the Twom nitting 
Co., «a W Nt. Heston Masa 


BOY Flor: al, motto, hand and bouquet Chrome 
rds, beautiful colors, name We. Chas. Kay, 
ew even, cX. 
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yrrar* to sell our Hand-Printing Rubher Stamps. 


Bam pies free. (2 \. HARPER A BRO. ,¢ leveland, ©, 
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Millia 





sree RL 
GRAND DEPOT 15th St., Phila. 
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Blt by Druceiats, of sent to any 
receipt of price 
Tae Wices CHEMICAL Poprapaceoy ¢ 9 
68 Spruce Sireet, Philadelphia, 





Paleo Masteches madeof genuine hair, Can patonered 
fmstantiy. peep ayy pe ehange. RDS Ly sey 
dark brown and black. MUSTACHES by mati 20 C for 6® 
CTS., GOATERS TU MATCH 15 CTS. RACH. Pro’ 

Magical Tries Cards 19: ts. Trick Cigarette Case 
Witehed Tubecco Box cts. Rurprise Needie Watch 
ots New Wooden Bird call 10 ot Mechanica! 
Jumpe sizfeethigh lOcentsa Young’ sGreat Book of 
or how to make ody without capital 60 ets Perfect 
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Our Kaew ietge a or Old Heorets and 
Nickel Pia T Phot Revolvers 81 4@ best in the market. 
Watches best and cheapest in the wor'4 A Wateh free te those 


whe err our agents — atrial order 


22 Neeseu 


91 Eneravin 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Being desirous of introducing our Pablications into every 
Amer.can home where they are hut now taken, we have de 
‘ided tu make the following very liberal offer to ail who 
Wish to take advantage of it within the vext @@ days. 

If you willsend us my 4 ps. ‘The in oneor me 
cent postage stamps we willsend you gefold 
Cuest Mae esine Nine Months, together Hoy ion 

of PRESIDE a3 erbipand each of hia € abinet, size lon04. A 
beautifa. historteal engraving of Gkonay W asninaton, wite 
ita. Theoriginal plate of which cust $1,500. An elegant 
engraving Of the Lord's Prayer, size tone A beautiful 












| Ven Sketch of The Apostie s Creed, size lont4, and eight 


beautifal Crayon drawings of choice and beaatifal subjects, 
each size oxi. The total vaine of ail of these pictures would 
be at retall not lossthan $3.00 at least. The oysehold 


Cuest Mamazing contains +8 quarto egos and 6 FINELY 
ILLUSTHATED ontaine Bplendid Btorles, Poems, Hine. 


trated Fashion De portment, etc., ete, and the regular aub- 


scription price ls 94.80 per year 
We make this offer not for an profit wo maka now, but 
firmly belleve you wlilalways =) roader aiter taking it 
once, Ifyourend us Bf 1-00 © will send the pictures 
above mentioned and the GALINE ONK YEAK FRE. 
KeMewerr we give you 2] pictures and our Uinstrated Ma 


gazine, Nine Months, for 75% te, Of One year for 
onl y8'.c. As toour resp 3 Cente,” “fer toany New 

York Publishers. Kenp Money eY K GisTtxeo Letrea. Ap 
_Dkess, E.G. MIDELOU 1 & CO., 14) Marectay Whew Nw 


$10.60 for 40c. 322: 


and @ cents for goods by mall that retail = #10. o. 
This is an honest ofleg. If you want « fortune don't 
slip. Address, Db. J. HES ity 
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YOURSELF 


Send the ad- 
dresses of Ww 
a " = od ue. 


Confident that we have 
the most wonderful re- 
storative ever found for 
all Weak nesses, we will 
send a sample free on 
‘ys of 10 eta, for 
, Box 5 Buffalo, N.Y. 


By sending 0 money, or We post- 
age stagnp-, with age, you will re- 
by return mall a correct ple- 
of vour future husband or wite 


welve 
ture 
with name and date of marriage. 


W. FOX, Box 4, Fultonville, N.Y 
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YOUR NAMWPFE Printed with new copper-plate 
type, on 70 New and hievant Bouquet, serol 
Bird and Gold Chromo Cards, Style, Beanty and 


“es ean tbe beat, for Mer, Naiples locent- 


Address, @. New Haven, (Conn 


. SPRING, 
A * 
cine. ciPchw ents 


cichaup tewiba. Bellis at Oi by 
Dumesiic SCaLeCo., Ciscipaan, 0 
De 


BE A TRY ho pop poh tue 


anos §i2iup. Ma-lilustratesdt ¢ ttalogue FHER, Ad- 
dress, BEATTY, Washington, N. J 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wamtbold. 
Speciiic perinanently removes Superfluons air with 
outinjuring the skin, Send for cireuiar. Madame 
Wambold, Hsawyer st., Boston, Mass. 


THE BIGGEST THING 0 vient Pree. 


(new) E. NASON & OU., Lil Nassaa 5t., New York 


OPIUM =7: wane nkts Cuend im 16 


pay 6111 Cared, 

Da. J. y+ Pisbenca. Obie 
rda, all Chromo, Glass and Motto in case, name 
LO in gold and jet lor, WEST & CO., Westville, Ct. 


30 Moss Kose and Asa’t Chromo Cards, name 


7 on We, American Card Co , West Haven, Conn 
UTOMATIC ORGANS.ONL 5.00. THY, 
4. HARBACH, #8 Filbert st., Phi Pa, . 
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Ladies’ Department. 





FASHION CHAT. 





NOVELTY in the season's lingerie is 
/ the marine fichu of embroidered mus 
lin, out in vandykes or round scollops._ It 
has long ends in front, which are ticd in a 
knot and then :eft to hang loosely. Van- 
dyke collars and cuffs of Irish lace are also 
worn. There is also a fancy for wearing all 
black around the neck, and we see fichus of 
Spanish lace and capes made of rows of lace, 
with a black ruching at the top, and nota 


vertige of white about the neck, The capes — 


are frequently heavily jetted, and are mad: 
also entirely of jet; they are worn with col- 
ored dresses as well as with black dresses, 

With morning dresses,small linen eollats 
are again worn, fastened at the neck witha 
secarf-pin. Tailor-made suits especially are 
worn with linen collars, as being more ap 
propriate to the severity of the costume. 

Linen collars of the Byron shape are also 
worn with morning and seaside suits, and 
have ahandkerchief or nechtic tomateh the 
style of the collar. 

The “Jndy" collar is much worn with 
dresses high to the throat. It is made of a 
band of ribbon covered with a lace or em. 
broidery insertion. Round the throat isa 
narrow but full ruche or tucker, and below 
isa deep frill, reaching nearly to the shoul- 
ders. This is only suitable, however, to 
very thin figures and long necks, which it 
conceals to perfection. 

For high-necked dresses, standing 
lars are always covered with guipure 
or lace laid on flat, similar to that 
used for the trimming of the dress, 
which does not dispense with the in- 
wide pleating, or ruche, any more than the 
txattorm of the sleeves, which are furnished 
with a broad cuffof lace or wuipure. White 
or black lace, English or open-work em- 
broidery, and imitation guipuares, from the 
rich point de Venise to the modest Trish 
suipure, are most popular trinunings of all 


eo). 


«dresses, 
A narquise cosiumeot black mervellleux 


and Spanish lace lias a deep pleating erene- 


aide. 


THE SATURDAY 


outward from it on round hats, while on | 
pokes they are massed Ip a cluster on one | 


The new shapes show an increase] size 


and quaintness of desigh. Large poke bon- 


nets with high tapering crowns form the 
hulk of the first importations of felt, beaver 
and plush bonnets; the round hats are als 
picturesque irregular shapes; there are, 
however, some sinall bonnets and small 
round hats shown, though these are not 
nearly so small as those worn last winter. 
For plain bonnets, felt, which was diseard- 
el last year, is revived especially for siuall 
bonnets that will be alrnost concealed tiv 
trimmings of plush and feathers, 

In faney cloth vetements forthe cool days 
of antumn there are a number of new and 
pretty novelties. Among these are jackets 
of tinely cheaked or streaked cloth, pertect 
in fit, made tailor fashion, and simply fin- 
ished with several rows of machine stiteh- 
ing. Visites are also made of fancy cloth 
with deep sa lor collar, hood or pelerine, 
and sqgure upon sleeves, 

There are also very eleyant 
shirre«t over the shoulders, trimmed with 
quillings of blended lace and flowing bows 
of watered ribbon. 

It is the fashion to the 
and back with mantles, hoods, tlehus or pe- 
lerines of variousstyles and dimensions. To 
poout with no extra mantle iss considered 
out of taste even where the dress is suflici- 
ently warm to admit of it. 

A style of fall hat which an up town iil- 
liner calls perfectly captivating, is: in the 
Alsation peasant shape, with peaked crown 
and graceful rolling brim. A hat in this 
style, held up before the adtmiring eyes of a 
groupof young lady costumers, Was lade 
of black openwork satin braid, with a nar- 
row bordering on the brim of, tiny, tlutfv 
with tine cut jet 


pelisses, 


eover shoulders 


ostrich lips powdered 
bends. 

Onthe left side ofthe crown was abuneh of 
black headed ostrich feathers, and on the 
right Was an East Indian bird of searlet and 
gold plumage, holding 1n its bill a spray ot 


| blackberries, which fell over the crown and 


lated at the edge on a tine pleating of garnet | 


surah and Spanish lace; the corsage of lace 
ix lined with garnet surah, as also are the 
sleeves; this lace is dotted all over with jet 
and earried round to the back, where they 
are lined with garnet surah and tied in 
large bows mingling with wide ends lined 
in the same way; the has short 
erenelated basques, under which is added a 


corsage 


tine pleating of surah the sloaeves bave sabet 
parements, and the neck, open in V-shape, 
is mdorned with a cluster of warnet roses, 

A toilette of has a 
pround of Japancose green, the shirt is beor- 
dered with tive pleatings six inehes in 
width, each turned back, showing a frill of 
Bohemian qwuipure: the setmi-litting corsage 
is bordered witha turned -back pleating and 
yuipure, and caught with a band of wide 
ribbon fastened with a large silver buckle 
at the waist. ‘The sleeve of Duchesse form 
is bordered with wide guipure and witha 


Dortnapenedevnar Siiteen 


flowers, 
wide ditTer from those 


wreath oi stoall blue 

Costumes for the ss 
When intended to 
tor 
Pout for Chee opel: sonnel 


pros idea! tor the eountry, 


bee Worm dn beontitne eNecursionms caine 


vachting parties 
the sands we see somecet the prettiest and 
tritnreied 


Tnedlia voiles in 


oestUinpies prossitoler, 


most fanecitul 
largely without thread lace: 
ehequers and stripes and ot the brighest 
colors, ommatmenting skirts of plain voile or 
surah, Polonaisesof foularndor sateen worn 
over red serge skirts with red woolen sashes, 
Ationg this 

we 


and red straw hats teanateh. 
embarras of 
charming costume of 
eretonne, with 
trimmed with eeru lace in the tuaost finished 
Regence style, while the short tianthe was 
wathered and lined with pink eanibrie, and 
the immensely large cherry-colored straw 
hat trimmed witha wreath ot pink 
and foliage. 

Lace is emploved in almost every possible 


Droeauity 
cherry-colored 


prelures tit AaiWw it 
riye 
and 


ross 


covered pink 


roses 


way—in flounces, on sleeves, In eoquilles, 
on the front of bodices, and for triniuning 
plain morning collars, in which ease it is 
gathered or pleated at the edges, and if the 
collar is an open one, then the lace is still 
further brought into requisition asa ruche 
to be placed tnsid: 

Fewer sombre statls are 
they are little worn, sive for sooessories of 
the toilette, such as tilace 
silks are now more fashionable. 

The new hat will be laden with plumage 


secon, or rather 


; 
peirisois, ete 


almost to the exclusion of flowers. Ostrich 
tips, demi-long feathers, and the long 


plumes very much curled are the first 
oboice. 

The tips may be all of one tint, or shaded 
through several tones of one color, and will 
be made w surround the crown and cur! 


white leghorn. 


mingled with the feathers on the opposite 
alde, 

Another hat ofthe same shape was made of | 
On the outside of the brim 
were laid several rows of plaited Spanish 
lace. The hat was otherwise adorned with 
cream White leathers and a cluster of but 
hollvhocks. The inside of the brim was 
faced with eranberry velvet. 

Silk stockings must invariably match the 
toilet wherewith they are worn, unless the 
dress be black, when any shade of red is in 
Ifthe black dress is trimuned 
with gay eolorsor embroidered in thowers 
in their natural hues, black silk 
worked stockings are then appropriately 
worn. For general wear, stockings of pale 
silver grav, mauve, doe-eolor and deep ear | 
dlinal, devoid of decoration, tind just now a 
more ready market than the more finey- 
colored, proftusely-dlecorated styles. 

Inthe matter of coitlure, the dressing of 
the hair still remains simple. ‘The coils and 
braids at the back are small, and the dress- 
ing of the hair over the forehead is left to 
the taste of the wearer, as are also the 
equally fashionable modes of arranging thy 
sinall coils of hair in the back, ala Grequue 
ala Japanese, or ada Bernhardt. This hitter 


prem sty le. 


style issometimes chosen by ladies when 
they have just about three minutes in 
Whieh to ‘do up? their tresses, as one sit- 
ple twist of the wrist is all that is necessary 
to produce a Bernhardt coiffure af Whe most | 


approved design, 


Fireside Chat. 

ROSS-STITCHE is now largely worked 
( on velvet, with the assistanee of canvas. | 

Covers for gipsy tables look quite bril- | 
liantin garnet velvetenhanced by mediaeval 
designs In gav-colored silks, loosely worked 
to prevent the stitches sinking into the pile, 
and, on the contrary, to give them a raised 
aspect. The same stvle of work is adopted 
for the square, padded armchairs, on which 
all the crests and armorial bearings of the 
tamily are exhibited; on the right arin is 
wrought the coronet, and on the seat, but 
towards the left, is executed the lady's mon- 
ourain and crest, whilst those of her husband 
tigure on the back cushion, being arranged 
slantwise from right to left. Indeed, the 
introduction of the coronet has been «quite a 
inania; lawfully or not, every devotee of 
fashion will have her initials encireled by a 
erown, Whether the ornament be intended 
tor decoration or only for linen marking. 
Speaking of marking, it must be noted that 
Princess chemises are now mostly marked 
on the left shoulder strap. 

The cross-stitch vogue has induced artistic 
workers to revive some of the designs and 
coloring of old tapestries, and, though the 
cross-stitch has not the delicacy of the true 
tapestry stitch, there is a subdued quaint- 
ness about it, which pleases very mugh our 
wsthetic taste. Again, it accords well with 
the growing popularity for tapestry manu- 
factures and paintings. 

Some industrious Tadios have even taken 
to the Gobelins stitch itself, m which they | 


execute namerous smal! designs for panels, 
mata, &c. This far-famed tapestry is begin- 


ning to be used, asin olden times, for the | 
decoration of banquet halls, concert. - 


wal 
rooms, &c. 

Even slippers, too, have a tapestried ~~ 
with their Tointy portraits of children an 
their romantic sceneries, such asa 8 ish 
grandee playing the guitar under the bal- 
cony ot bis ladve love. In these cases the 
vround is in cross-stitch, while the shading 
is exquisitely managed by tent stitch. 

Gold contunies to be as popular as ever. 
There are bands for curtains and dresses in 
crimson diagonal, either enriched by flowing 
patterns or mediaeval repeats inclosed in 
inedallions. ‘The designs gre simply out- 
lined with long crewel stitches of gold silk, 
hut ina double row, to impart mere fulness 
to the delineations., The reguar metallic 
thread shines gorgeously on 4a black satin 
cover for a coffee table; its oval design, 
peculiarly adapted in the Japraiicse style, is 

ly outlined by the gold, combined 


emeire 

with other bright hues—blue, red, &e. 

Equally beautiful appears a three-fold 
screel. The black cashinere 


Jnr bl Ia 

. : 
foundation is wholly covered by vases, from 
which gracefully spring above and below, 


eathery-like branches and flowers, wherein | 


Oriental shades; old gold) satin 
whole, 

‘Lie valance ot astnall efagere displays a 
very chased aderniment el daisies, couven- 
tionally treated. The centre thower, thathy 
spread, has a heart of cloth of gold. honey. 
cotnbed by gold silk, caught down by red 
stitches. Spacedl knots, also in old gold, 
separate two eireles or rims of red_ silk 
stitching; the corolla, In white satin, is 
divided inte petals by white silk, and shaded 
by pink. Prom the sides expand branches 
With leaves in various tints of green satin, 
very nuirked stalks of double gold 
Pan-shiap do pieces of tine White satin 

buds and hali-blown blossvms; a 
faney fringe completes the whole, 
Arabesques ot wold braid and embroidery 
elaborately adoru one of the mew stuffed 
sofas in nasturtium-colored plush; outside 
each aro falls a tapered bay dined with yel- 
low satin conveneuthy added tor holding an 
odd scrapor (woot the taney work just in 
hand. 

‘The necessity for expeditious work brings 
applique into great fiver, A sereen in 
green plush, is relieved by pink satin lilies 
and verdant leaves, the stunems of the 
flowers being white tipped with yellow, 

Cushions are mew dmede imo larger size 
than formerly, andalwayscaiord good scope 
tor the display of needlework aller the pop- 
ular style. The suntlower—the idolized 
blossom oof the embroidress—has a fine 
efiect in mellowed tones of yollow and green 
ona pillow of deepgrecn plush. Another 
plush cushion of a peacock-blue tint is 
Devautitied by a basket im wold thread, partly 
filled with twies of strawberry blossouis 
nestling amidst their tender leaves; over 
the other side of the basket fell a siuiall 
bough of fruit, a8 though borne down by tts 
ruddy load and oimore giatured follage. 
From behind the straw berries what should 
peer out but the astonished fee of pussy! 
Phe edges of this hoandsoure cushion are 
scalloped and laced by gold) cord, over 
pullings of yellow satin, blac and wold tas- 
sels dangling froma the corners. 

Poppies, in their searlet coats,” though 
not new, ure alway sehcery itt needlework. 
‘Their rustic gaudiness suits well the surtice 
of unbleached crash, and curtains with val- 
anees and shaped bands are still frequently 
vdorned in this style, specially 2 intended 
tor lofty rooiues, 

There seers to oe a return of the old-tish- 
ioned Wool mats—verv durable and inex- 
pensive. ‘The three principal Kineds ere th 
ross, dluted, and dallia. 

Most appropriate fora nightdress sachet 
or the centre of a quilt is a shaded owl 
perched on a bough of acorns and oak 
loaves, 

One of the prettiest devices for utilising 
De La Rue’s satin chromos is to set thei, 
for hand sereens, in the oval aperture in the 
cuise of medallions hanging trom a festoon 
of flowers, Very stugvestive ofa broad neek- 
let. 

Sketches of tables and plays are still ap 
preciated for chair backs, &e.; so are the 
novel splash-boards, One represents four 
characters in Patience.” ‘The important 
couple in the centre offer a great Contrast in 
color; the lady with the fan is outlined by 
gold washing silk, whilst peaeock-blue de- 
fines the yventleman who is watering a 
flower. The familiar lanky flower pots di- 
Vile this pair on one side trom the terra- 
cotta damsel holding the golden lily, and, 
onthe other, froma figure in olive-green. 
‘The border—a pretty blending of suntlow- 
ers and daisios—is reprodneed with crewels 
Inthe Shades of the School of Art needle. 
work. 

The Russian-embroidered towels can evie 
dently not be used tor ordinary purpose, 
and are merely intended to be thrown, cur- 
ing the day-tiine, over the horse in order to 
conceal the ordinary towels. These funey 
covers are generally made in crash oatmeal, 
ahd workhouse sheeting, both white and 
ecru. The ends, as a rule, monopolise the 
trimining, thouch oceasionally the centre is 
also powdered with pretty forettes. The 
newest style is a coinbination of cross-stitch 
and 2in. colored bands. Thus, a stitched 
band of old-gold sateen will lie between two 
medieval designs in blue. A vandyke of 
long stitches heads the frayed-out fringe, 
over which fall knotted strands of the two 
colors, i. e. yellow and blue. In other in- 
stances, asingle insertion of pink needle- 
work separates two bands of cherry color. 
In precisely the same way may be blended 
the familiar blue and red. 

~--——— +. ——_ ___- 


lines the 


ana 
twist. 
sitmulate 


BEADED gloves ure fashionable. 
om 





vold and red predomunate nxmong’ a host of | 


Correspondence. 





M. L. T., (Brenham, Tex.)—All the par. 
ties reside in New York City. Letters addressed sim. 
ply to them there will reach them, 

R. P. A (White Plaina, Ky.) = The 
firm of Wanamaker & Co,, is perhaps the largest in 
its line In the United States, or even the worid, 


W.5., (Providence, R. 1.)—To preven 
the hair from felling out, bathe your head every day 
or two with a ittie brandy or water, but don’t drink 
any of the former. 


FLYAWAY D., (Lee, Ill.)—A poem isa 
composition In verse; blank verse is poetry, which 
does bot rhyme, such as Milton's ‘‘Paradise Lost” or 
shakspeare’s plays. 

QUERIST, (Pike, Ga.)—A square foot of 
water is simply a surface, and has no weight. You 
must mean a cubic foot, which weighs @2% pounds, 
2. There are books published that will give you fu) 
information on these subjects, 


Housk, (Philadel phia, Pa. )}—For tarnish. 
ed silver nothing ts so good as rouge and whiting; ir 
the silver has been frosted, a silversmith alone can 
properly restore it by putting it in the furnace—nut 
this will greatly alter it, 


ENQUIRER, (Somerset, N. J.)—Sealing 
wax is not wax at all, nor does it containa single par- 
ticle of wax; It is made of shellac, Venice turpentine, 
and cinuabar, The latter gives ita deep red color, 
and the turpentine ctr a the shellac less brittle. 

BROKEN, (Kershaw, S. C.)—He is a man 
of no principle: why waste a single regret or put your- 
self about in any way for such a person’ Banish him 
from your thoughts, and be guided entirely by that 
which ts likely to conduace most to your own personal 
interests. 

J. A. M., (Sandy Level, Va.)—Send an 
addressed postal and we will give you the required 
address, It ts againstour rules to publish the ad. 
dress of business houses in this colamn, 2 We have 
had quite extensive dealings with them and have al- 


| ways found them reliable, The reason of the delay 


_ may be a pressure of orders, 


'enee of grown-up children in his old age. 


Still it would do no 
harm to write and make inquiries, 


J. G., (Boulder, Col.)—We donot know 
the lady's address, and as you might have inferred, 
would not think it right to give it, lf wedid, Corres- 
pondence between strangers may be entirely harm- 
less In many eases, bot fn all, the risk is too great tobe 
balanced by any advantages, or pleasure it may bring, 
Such practices are wrong in principle and we are un- 
able to see any reasons that cau make ther right, 


Hl. W., (Litthe Rock, Ark.)—Of course 
there is not the slightest objection to a man marrying 
at the nge of forty-five, or later, If he desires to do so, 
We were not serionmsiy objecting to this. What 
we meant was, ita man delaved marriage till too late, 
it would be awkward for him to have his first experi- 
There is 
something in that. he middle is the best, 
Marry neither too early nor too late in life, 

FLUELLA, (Wabash, Ind.)—Some men's 
natures are cold and dismal: but snew will melt, and 
~o, I you feel that you can really love the man, you 
had better make up your mind, There ts nothing like 
having «a will of your own, and sitting down to be con- 
tented and happy,and inaking the best out of a rough 
nicht, oradulliman, or a poorhome = It all Mes in 
yourself, Think it goed, and it Is good, **For there's 
nething elthes ypood or bad but thinking makes it 


course 


JaweES MORGAN, (W. Va.)—Manners are 
the shadews of virtues; the momentary display of 
these qualities which our fellow-creatures love and 
respeet, Tt you strive to become what vou strive te 
appear, vou Wb hace learned all that agvone ean tell 
you about mnanners, A steer is the weapon of the 
weak, Like other evil weapons, it is always cun- 
ningly ready to our hand, and there is more poison in 
the handle than tn the point. It withers with its ven- 
emous stab, and festers with its subtle malignity 
Phese are net the definitions you would find in a die- 
tiunars, but we flatter ourselves they will answer 


Vour purpose better, 


AGNE?Lte, (Harrisburg. Pa.)—Morning 
enllstuay be divided under three heads, ‘Those made 
before the hour of luncheon after vou have been to 
dinner ate friend = house, weekly visits to intimate 
friends, and monthly visits which are generally cere- 
enieus, Care must be taken, however, net tu make 
the first tee long: half an hour should be the utmost 
limit. “The reason for this is that mest families have 
their rules or occupations, In one the lady of the 
house attends to the education of her children ; in 
nhether, domestic affairs engross a portion of the 
morning * some ladies are fond of music, others of 
painting. Tt is therefore past endurance to have such 
vecupation broken in apen by mere idle gossip. 


Mo.)—The com- 


ypreat 


N ASsoLogy . (Jackson, 
poser von refer To was Mozarh although 
composers, like all great men, almost without excep 
tion, have had plenty of nose, Seerates’ nose was 4 
snub. Voltaire’s was net very large, but it was pe- 
emliar and acute, like his genius, Napoleon, Welling- 
ton, with the engle beak, Pitt, with hie large snub, 
Fox, Cromwell, Washington, had all very fair *‘an- 
dle" ty their faces, We knew no method of rene 
elling a nese which does not suit its wearer’s rea of 
beauty, No amount of pulling and squeezing will 
viter the shape, Tt is much more likely te bring of 
an affection resulting in far more objeetionable de- 
formity., Leave it alone, Better be content with 
the nese vou have than try to Lmprove it. It would 
~eom like a pleasantry to say ‘Live it down;** but, 
seriously, do not let it trouble you, We have ne be- 
licT in mechanical apparatus, Pressure of any kind 
may set up inflammation and do great harm. 


J.S., (New York. )—*Writer's cramp, oF 

palsy, is not a malady to be relieved, much les 
cured, by any slight remedy, It will probably require 
along and able course of treatment, Place yoursell 
under the care of a physician who has made ptt - 
-tudy of diseases of the nervous system, Me 2 pw 
relief has been found in learning to write wits 1" 
other hand, or using the type-writing machine. ” 
your medical attendant will permit ft, make the 
tempt of learning to write with the left haw! |! 
not linposstble, though difficut to accomplis! 1!'> © 
and the effort will not only, if saceessful, give ' 
a particular part of the brain and a certain © 1 
nerves, but will, by altering the method of wor hk. ’ : 
mental and manual, perhaps set up a new set! ca 
sory and motor relations which will improv’ ©" 
health. The first step must be to obtain the advice 


unt 
an expert neurologist, This shoals. cn Se mand what 
to be only 4 


deferred, as the matter may be very s€ 
is now supposed to be a malady prove 
symptom of deeper disease. 





